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PREFACE. 



The writer, during the early period of his career in con- 
nection with Eailways, experienced considerable difficulty in 
acquiring an intimacy with the intricate workings of the 
Railway Goods System, owing to the knowledge of that 
branch of business being unwritten, and confined to the 
memories of a few. He also found, in after years, that the 
management of a first-class Agency might be greatly 
improved and sustained if the Agent continually reviewed the 
details, and assisted his memory by the aid of notes. This 
experience induced the opinion tiiat a Guide to Station 
Management would prove of utility as a means of instruction, 
and as a book of reference. 

In carrying out this idea considerable difficulty has arisen 
from the diversity of the systems adopted on different lines ; 
and this has compelled an adherence to generalities, in order 
tjiat the information might be suitable to aU. It is to be 
regretted that this has been necessary, because it detracts from 
the completeness of the work, but it was unavoidable, and, 
therefore, it is hoped that due allowance will be made for the 
defect. 

Many of the writer's personal friends have dissented from 
the opinion that such a book is necessary, on the ground that 
the present rules and regulations of the different companies 
meet all requirements. This, however, is not^ a solid objec- 
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tion, because these rules generally provide only for the safe 
working of the traffic, and have little or no reference to 
station management. 

As it is not improbable that some of the managers may 
be inclined to supply copies of the Handbook to their leading 
agents, it has been thought advisable to include a few guards 
in the binding at the end for the purpose of allowing each 
manager to add a few printed leaves of instruction as to the 
extent to which his agents should accept the writer's views 
in the conduct of their stations. 

Originally, it was intended to treat of the passenger 
department as well as the goods, but this idea has been aban- 
doned for the present, as it would occasion much delay in the 
publication of the book, and, it is feared, make it too bulky. 
Should, however, it meet with favour, in its present form, the 
writer, at some future time, would be pleased not only to 
increase its size, by adding some remarks on the passenger 
department, but also by the addition of other subjects. 

The writer begs to thank those gentlemen who so 
promptly replied to his circular and subscribed for copies. 
He thinks it necessary, however, to explain, that it was found 
quite impossible to publish the book, without a loss, at a 
lower price than 2s. 6d. ; but copies will be furnished at 2s. to 
all those gentlemen who gave orders upon the faith of the 
circular issued. 

It has been attempted, in this little volume, to render 
some service to the profession* with which the author is con- 
nected ; but, at the same time, he is convinced the work might 
have been performed more ably by others of riper age and 
superior qualifications. He expects that many faults will 
be found ; but he hopes it will not be forgotten that, in com- 
piling a book for the first time, the difficulties to struggle 
against are by no means insignificant, particularly in connec- 
tion with a subject of such intricacy and importance. 

E. B. IVATTS. 

Waterloo Station, Liverpool, 
Jime, 1861. 

* It is contendcij^ that Railway Management, in its goveming attributes, is a science ; 
hence it has a right to be styled and acknowledged as a profession. 
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HANDBOOK OF RAILWAY STATION MANAGEMENT. 



INTEODUCTOEY CHAPTEE. 



GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS, CHARACTERISTICS, ETC.— In 

commencing this work, which is intended as a Guide to Railway Station 
Agents, it wiU not be inappropriate to offer a few remarks upon the 
traits of character desirable for such an agent to possess, as well as to show 
how his character affects the conduct of those under him. All the informa- 
tion a man can glean from this, or any other work, will avail him little in 
performing his duties creditably and pushing his way, unless he has certain 
social characteristics, imited with emulation, as his guiding star. Unfor^ 
tunately, all men do not possess emulation, and there are many connected 
with railway business who appear to be sadly deficient. These are void of 
perseverance, ambition, or a love of praise, and can only expect to remain 
subordinate. This work is more particularly intended for those who wish 
and strive to emulate — those who are devoid of the opportunity to acquire 
a knowledge of the intricacies of the business — those who have not intuitive 
perception to discern the results sought amidst the windings of the 
" system ** — those desirous to attain knowledge, but at a loss for general 
tuition — and those who only learn to do right by being censurably corrected 
when unknowingly doing wrong. How frequently it happens that a clerk, 
by perseveringly performing his duties with regularity and credit, gains a 
good opinion, and is promoted to be an agent, in which capacity he is found 
quite out of place. Perhaps, ultimately, he succeeds ; perhaps not ; much 

B 
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depending upon his mental qualifications. If lie fails, to what may his 
fiiilure be attributed ? It cannot be to a want of emulation, for that he 
has proved himself to possess. It may be a mental incapacity for a higher 
position than ho held before, yet it often occurs from his having no fountain 
wnence to draw a simple knowledge of the intricacies of his new duties, as 
well as fi^m a want of intuitive perception, and an accordance with circum- 
stances. Correcting an agent with censure when wrong, is rather a hard 
and slow way of teaching him his duties, and how to fulfil them, while at 
the same time he may be losing both his credit and standing. This is one 
of my objects in compiling the present work. 

It is very necessary that an agent should have judgment or ordinary 
reason, which may be defined as a combination of argument and com- 
parison. Argument to arrive at a conclusion balances matter in the mind, 
and turns it over from one side to the other with " whys ". and " where- 
fores" ; comparison steps in, views both sides, and strikes judgment, which 
leads a man to believe that he has attained the truth. But how difi&cult it 
is, while men's judgments differ, to arrive at actual truth, for each prides 
himself upon its possession, and seeks to impress it upon his neighbour. 
An agent endowed with reason is constantly seeking its manifestation in 
others, and generally shows this by asking the questions, " Why is this so ?" 
and " Why is that so ?" as well as by drawing comparisons to show a man at 
fault why he was wrong, in not coming to certain conclusions from the cir- 
cumstances of the case which would have prevented him committing the 
&ult. Judgment is the " aU in all " of an agent. If he cannot arrive at 
something like generally accepted truthful conclusions which bear upon the 
interests of his employers, he ceases to be fit to manage his business, and is 
mentally incapable. An agent without judgment' is sure to get into 
trouble. He either overdoes a thing or does it insufficiently, and he is 
unable to give a sound reason for his actions. Thoroughly to improve 
himself is impossible. It would be altering nature. He may do so partially 
by taking " precedent" as his guide, but by doing this he ceases to lead, and 
descends to be led. More or less, all men judge and are regulated by 
precedent : — hence prejudice from one generation to another. The man of 
parts judges from the evidence of facts. Be it remembered, knowledge and 
belief are widely different. An agent with sound judgment, newly taking 
charge of a station, does not accept all the arrangements of his predecessors. 
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He questions all the minutisB of the arrangements and system, and 
those not bearing his criticism he dispenses with, introducing in their place 
arrangements which his judgment tells him are more suitable. 

To be a successful agent, a man should also possess a conscientious 
feeling ; otherwise, how can he be in himself conscious of error, or adhere to 
truth ? The leading duty of man to all his fellows is, " to do unto them as 
he would they should do unto him." Exercise, then, your conscience, and 
that favourite word with subordinates, " unfidr," will never be justly used. 
Devoid of conscientious feeling, you may impose upon the public to benefit 
yourself and yotir employers ; but instead of gaining your employers' favour 
by doing so, they, if honest men, will despise you. Conscience inwardly 
tells man his bad actions, and is like the good spirit that counteracts what 
is termed " original sin." .Cultivate its action, then ; for unless you act 
rightly, how can you expect to possess a sincere Mend, or the good feeling 
of those around you ? Although aU men are not strictly conscientious, yet 
they appreciate the virtue in their fellow-men. Void of conscience, you 
are unfit to be trusted. It is absurd for some people to argue that policy 
and business are incompatible with conscience. It is true, they often 
suppress its action in many minds, but those few do not truly possess it, 
otherwise they could not directly and purposely injure others to benefit 
themselves. 

Firmness and perseverance are likewise eminently desirable charac- 
teristics. Be firm in your resolves, and resolute in your fixed intentions, so 
that you may be uniform in your character. Firmness, or as it may be 
more clearly understood — will — ^is indispensable to direct men effectually. 
This characteristic in a station agent teaches his subordinates that he is a 
man whom they *mu8t obey, and that his instructions must implicitly be 
carried out. Implant this feeling in men, and they act in your temporary 
absence in the same manner as when you are at their elbow. Will is the 
essence of direction. Cultivate it, then, if you do not possess it ; but do not 
mix up with it pride and pomposity. A persevering agent has fixed inten- 
tions. He does not flag in his duties, but is always active. Excess of 
firmness sometimes makes a man fond of dominion, and dictatorial. Should 
you feel so, curb this disposition, and test your actions by the inward 
question, " Should I like otJiers to do so to me ?" "What trust can your 
manager repose in you, if he finds you yielding to circumstances MLi 
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changeable, failing to carry out his instmctions or the dictates of reason ? 
If you issuo instructions and immediately countermand them, how versatile 
and devoid of judgment your actions appear ; or, when you issue instruc- 
tions, what an absence of firmness and constancy you display, when you 
fiail to have them carried out. Perhaps, even, you permit them to be 
disregarded under your own eyes. A staff of men is ever ready to neglect 
that which gives trouble or work, and when they find you have not the 
perseverance to make them carry out your instructions, your authority 
is lessened, and disrespect and inattention to your orders are sure to be the 
result. But for this you have no one to blame but yourself. Order, and 
insist upon the execution of your wishes, or countermand your orders, when 
the object for which an order was given becomes unnecessary. 

If you desire to act with forbearance, be reasonably good-natured. 
Hard words and actions must at times be resorted to, to eradicate wrong, 
and re- train subordinates ; but be considerate, and do not make them harder 
than is necessary to gain your point. If you are thoughtless of the pros- 
pects and feelings of others, can you expect them to be considerate of you 
and your employers' interests and business ? If it is necessary to censure 
a man and he deserves it, correct >n'Tn in just that proportion with which 
you think his nature will be impressed. It is not considerate to give a timid 
and sensitive man the same catechising and reproving, which you would 
bestow on one who is half inclined to persist in the error of his ways. Very 
willing and attentive men, at times, want checking to keep them so ; but 
this should be done in a quiet way, and with a kindly spirit. An agent 
inconsiderate of those under Tiim is selfish ; he thinks but for himself. Can 
he be respected by them ? It is not likely. Some may say, " Subordinates 
have little consideration for their agent as to how the/ annoy or trouble 
him, or help to blast his credit, if he has any." This is at times very true. 
But will you improve them by the same line of conduct ? No. By being con- 
siderate for them, you make them feel that they have treated you unjustly. 
Like begets like. At least try it, and you may then enjoy an inward 
satisfaction. While being considerate, do not forget thatyoumust " officially" 
conquer your subordinates, and have willed to do it, or they will view 
you as a good-natured fool. When you have thoroughly impressed them, 
relax the strengtii of the measures that have rendered them efficient. 
Moderate your tone also, but not too much. Then foster the feeling that 
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you wish to trust them, if they will evince conduct that will warrant you. 
Tell them this. Do not glory over a crushed spirit to harrow up a man's 
feelings, or sometimes you will force him back again to that which you 
thought you had overcome. Is it not inconsiderate and selfish in an agent, 
after a derk has rendered good service in the hope of promotion, to stand 
in the way of his advancement, because it cannot take place without his 
removal P It certainly is hard, after having trained a man into your own 
ways, and taught him the difficulties of his business, to lose him. Yet if he 
has rendered you one or two years' good service, it is but common fGumess 
to help >n'Tn to promotion, rather than stand in his way. Consider how you 
would like your manager to say to you, " Well, I had thought of removing 

you to , as it is a station of more importance than the one you have ; 

but, on second thoughts, I think it will be better not, although you are just 
the man. You know all the traders where you are and their ways, and 
have got your station into nice order ; it would be disarranging business to 
remove you, and the increase of salary would be but a trifle." — Would you 
not ih^r\}r yoursolf imfsirly dealt with, although acknowledged as deserving* 
if treated thus ? It is likely you would, and perhaps you might reply in a 
dissatisfied tone, that you should like the removal, and that it was hard, 
after having put things into systematic order, so that the station might be 
carried on by a less qualified agent, for your prospects to be overlooked. 
Does not your clerk see the matter in the same light P 

Pride and overweening self-confidence are striking characteristics of 
■some agents. How little they dream of the insignificance of man and 
themselves individually. When coming into contact with a man of this 
class, notwithstanding all the philosophy one can bring to bear, you 
cannot help feeling disgusted with him, and where conversation is indis- 
pensable, in being curt in your language. This arises from men possessing 
these characteristics being patronizing in their style, and instinctively 
demanding £rom you a deferential manner in acknowledgment of their 
superiority. I once met an agent in Wales having these traits. He had 
been a gentleman's butler. From his gait, style, conversation, and 
manner, a stranger to railway matters would have supposed the man's 
true position that of a general manager; yet an agent more ignorant 
of his duties I never met. A man of this class never makes friends, 
because he can meet no one on an equal footing, unless from interested 
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motives. He assumes a superiority oyer all whom he meets, except those 
moving in a &r superior sphere of society, to whom he cringes and becomes 
servile. Proud men, having great conceit of themselves, are frequently 
selfish. Their thoughts are ever of self, and self gratification is their aim. 
If an agent displays arrogance and haughtiness, he will offend traders, and 
his staff will be continually picking holes in his coat. It is human nature 
to be particular in bringing forward the faults of hini who hourly prides 
himself on his superiority. Though excessive self-esteem is intolerable, 
a due proportion is both valuable and necessary. An agent should 
have sufficient amour propre to give him necessary elevation over his 
staff; to teach him to keep his place, and prevent him committing mean 
and shabby actions. Without enough self-confidence to keep him in his 
official capacity above his subordinates, (though he may not be above them 
mentally,) he cannot dictate, but loses his position, and is as nought in the 
eyes of those who should look to hiyn as their guide. 

To be cautious is to keep out of difficulties, and to be able to prove 
yourself blameless : so fortifying your i>osition by checks that errors may 
generally be prevented, and when they occur that some one can be proved 
responsible. Caution sometimes gives rise to fear, by feeling uncertain 
which of two things to be done is right. If any of my readers are ever 
so affected, it would be well, where instant action is not necessary, to con- 
sider carefully, until, by reason and contemplation of the circumstances and 
- the probable results of each line of action, they see the right course in their 
mind's eye. If instant action is indispensable, as in a collision or any other 
emergency, heaven help them to the most harmless course. A cautious man, 
ere doing anything of moment, except on written instructions, thinks what 
result his action will bring forth. His mind is full of " iJBs," " buts," " in 
case I should,'' and '' take care." If he does wrong, he can give reasons 
for his action, which, at the time, appeared conclusive to his own mind. 
The reasons explained, will help to exonerate him in the eyes of his 
manager, provided they were arrived at from a common-sense view of 
the circumstances. A cautious man does not jump to conclusions. He 
often appears to carry out his intentions in a roundabout manner, in 
order that the results of his action, as they progress, if wrong, will 
give hiTTi timely notice, and prevent failure or his being compromised : 
the warning giving him time to bring matters back to the starting point. 
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Cajrelessness, when not wilful, is a want of caution. If you have a man 
of this class under you, check him very closely and make him cautious, 
either by love or fear. If his nature is unimpressive, put him where 
he can do little harm, or get rid of him. A cautious man comes to 
an understanding with those around him, and draws a line as to what 
his responsibilities are, and what the responsibilities are of those under 
him, and those working in connection with him. A fear of being wrong 
stimulates, and provides measures to prevent errors. Be cautious, then, 
if you wish to avoid wrangling, and draw an imaginary drole round 
yourself. Keep inside such a circle : keep all intruders outside ; and 
disputes, quarrelling, and unpleasantness will be prevented, and each 
subordinate, trader, or contemporary will be taught his limit. 

Courage is essential to an agent. I do not mean physical courage, but 
courage to command and impress those under you who are rebellious, and 
who by their actions and manner evince a careless indifference of your 
instructions and authority. Let such men know they have got to deal 
with one who will compel obedience. Edge them into their o£&cial position 
by strictly defining their duties and put them on their proper level. They 
will then give you little trouble for the future. An agent on taking 
charge of a station has his courage gradually tested by the staff, — not 
so much to see whether he is a coward as to ascertain what and how 
much he will bear, and how far they can go. If the agent feels him- 
self slightly deficient, he is too nervous to command, but rather seeks 
suggestions and advises with his staff. They see that, from his deficiency, 

he fears to be courageous, and presume accordingly. If an agent has not 

f 

courage to convict a subordinate when he gives a false statement in order 
to hide a fault, Mse statements will increase and multiply. Have 
courage to doubt a man and tell him so bluntly, regardless what front he 
shows, or how gentlemanly and refined he claims to be. Nothing will 
disorganize the staff of a station so much as a knowledge that the agent is 
too timid to command. Remember that firmness, and courage to command, 
create fear : justness and goodnature, respect and love. There is an inde- 
finable something in the eyes, bearing, and intonations of voice of some 
men which impresses even those who are on an equal footing with them. 
They give an order, and there is a clear, ringing sound with their words 
that, falling on the ear of him to whom the order is given, causes him 
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instdnctiyely to obey without question, as if mesmerically impressed. If he 
happens to be a man of the same calibre. 



** Then comes the tug of war." 

Desire for approval in due proportion calls forth emulation. An agent 
longing for an acknowledgment that he conducts his station well, strives to 
do so to obtain such acknowledgment ; and he will feel gratified to hear 
genuine remarks of satisfaction from traders. Pesire for approval, with 
perseverance, are the feelings that produce emulation. Knowing this, well- 
timed acknowledgments of creditable performance of duties by subordinates 
are calculated to produce and keep alive emulation. Never overstep the 
bounds : do not deal out flattery or receive it ; but give, and if you derive 
pleasure from it, receive in a becoming manner acknowledgments for 
praiseworthy actions. If any of your staff seek to please you by praise- 
worthy conduct, express satis£i.ction ; as the fact of a man striving to please 
shows that his feelings regulate his actions in the w;ay calculated to afford 
him pleasure. He manifests the possession of a feeling that with care will 
enable you to work him to great advantage: While you study your own 
character, perceive the peculiarities of those aroimd you, and without 
making a perceptible difference among them, treat each according to his 
feeUngs. Stoop to conquer. Never neglect your duty or your employers' 
interests in favouring anyone to gain their approbation. This overbalances 
more imi>ortant considerations, and becomes dangerous. Truth, duty, and 
justice, derived from a conscientious feeling, should be immovable by other 
sensations. An agent who has no gratification in receiving acknowledgments 
for good conduct loses a pleasureable feeling, and a spur to good actions. It 
does not follow, however, that without a desire for approval he may not 
progress, and carry on his station well, because he may be urged by other 
sensations, — ^perhaps ambition for power, a desire to earn more money, or a 
fear of losing his appointment unless he fulfils certain things. 

Secrecy is essential in management, for if you tell men what you intend 
to do, should it interfere with them and their comfort, they will covertly 
throw obstacles in your way to prevent the carrying out of your intentions. 
Make no one as wise as yourself: confide but little (except in your wife), and 
have a little world in your own mind, from whence you can draw your own 
measures, unbiassed by the doubts and fears of others. Let no man dream 
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of your meditated instructioiis and arrangements until they are issued ; 
then let them come forth quick and sharp, and they will, £rom their sudden- 
ness, be more effective. Men then never know what you are about, and 
the question arises in their minds — "What next?" Doubt gives rise to 
expectancy, and wlnle men are expecting you, or your instructions, they 
are ever on the qui vive and active. Do not let men know more than is 
actually necessary, but impress them with the idea that, like an eagle, you 
may x>ounce upon them at any moment. In a large undertaking it is occa- 
sionally necessary to make some person partially a confidant of your inten- 
tions and wishes ; but do not let him know everything. Although a certain 
amount of secrecy is necessary to work a staff well, an excess is injurious, 
as it makes a man cunning; and what is more contemptible than low 
cunning ? There is nothing noble, or calculated to inspire respect, in it. 
You must, however, be sufficiently awake to perceive the devices of others* 
cunning, or you get duped. But there is a difference in possessing this 
feeling in what may be termed the defensive and offensive. Caution, and a 
knowledge of the ways of men, help as your defence. If a man's actions 
are doubtful, watch him quietly until he exposes himself so as to point out 
his aim. You may help him to be straightforward by throwing obstacles 
in the way of what you may suppose to be his covert intentions. Some 
may say it is essential to practise cunning in order to combat cunning ; but 
this is not the case, as the straightforward man then descends to use the 
weapons of his antagonist, weapons with which the latter is likely to be 
most skilfal. No : combat cunning by straightforward honesty and truth, 
at the same time using caution. The cunning man with a bad motive 
cannot tackle you on this ground, and right (which I presume to be your 
aim) becomes successful. A cunning man, knowing his own tricks, expects 
to find them in others, thinking they are like "^himself, and he therefore 
resorts to cunning to gain his ends and to overreach. 

Invention is iQuch needed by an agent, as it gives him the power of 
organization. It almost daily happens that something goes wrong : the 
error may be chargeable to various causes ; but the recurrence is, or should 
be, provided against by some pljEin, scheme, or system invented by the 
agent. How are systems to be thought of, the working of trucks 
schemed, checks to be introduced, and a variety of little matters planned 
without invention or ingenuity ? It is the co-partner of system and order : 
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they go hand in hand together. Withont invention an agent cannot set a 
large station going, or remodel one : he is devoid of the mental power to 
construct and build up. 



MANAGEMENT, GENERAIi.— -To Manage a Station creditably, 
it is requisite to possess a due proportion of the characteristics named in. 
the foregoing pages. 

In carrying out an undertaking where there are numbers of men, each, 
with a certain allotment of duties to perform, a chief amongst them is 
indispensable to direct their labours, for gaining the results sought. A man 
starts a business, thinking that by attending to certain things in its 
working he can make it profitable ; perhaps, by having better workmen 
than his neighbours, and the production of a better article at an equal or 
less price ; perhaps by stricter economy, and going to a better or cheaper 
market for his material. The daily supervision of these matters, and the 
details connected with them, constitute the management. It is obvious, 
then, that the management of any business is the working of it to certain 
desired ends, before attempting which it is imperative that you are conver- 
sant with all the details upon which the attainment of these ends depends. 
A man, without these details, is like a ship under sail, with no helmsman to 
steer to any given point : hence, upon each change of wind the vessel drifts 
in a different direction. Men, unacquainted with details, are quite as 
uncertain ; they seldom succeed ; and where they fedl from inability to 
acquire details, they cannot be considered men of business. The essence of 
station management is a perfect knowledge of all details, a knowledge only 
gained by intuitive perception and experience. A good workman knows 
good work, because he is acquainted with the details necessary to produce 
it, and the same principle applies to a good station agent. If, for want of 
a knowledge of the details of the work, an agent does not know good from 
bad, he cannot discriminate those among his staff who possess real merit 
from those who are valueless. How, then, is he fit to rule or manage ? A 
station agent should be thoroughly acquainted with the duties of each man 
under him, so that he could at any time, in case of emergency, fulfil them 
oven better than the person to whom they are apportioned. A good agent 
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can generally do this, and prides himself on his ability. Where a man has 
acquired this practical knowledge of details, he excels as an agent. If 
matters go wrong, he can immediately point out the person to blame, and 
can see whether the f&ult has been caused by a careless error, a wilful error, 
or is attributable to want of system. A man of this stamp does not run 
£rom one subordinate to another to learn from the judgment of others who 
is the person to blame. He himself immediately detects the man in &ult, 
asks for his explanation of the circumstances, and, if necessary, reprimands 
him for carelessness or wilfulness, at the same time administering a 
preventiTe for the like recurring. 

To successMly manage a station of any importance requires careful 
consideration of the ''ends" sought, and continued application to shape 
circumstances towards that realization which your employers' interest and 
credit demand. You may consider them : 

1. INCREASE OP TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ; 

2. STRICT ECONOMY ; 

3. CORRECTNESS AND REGULARITY ; 

4. HONEST AND FAITHFUL MANAGEMENT, calling forth 

satis&iction from the public and your managers. 

Before treating of the accomplishment of these several ends, it is necessary 
to state that their fulfilment greatly depends upon (1) Energy and 
perseverance; {2) Discipline and system ; (3) Aptitude for organization. 



1. INCREASE OF TRAFFIC RECEIPTS.— Where an agent has a 
station from which there is no opposition, all the traffic muist necessarily pass 
through his hands, and he cannot do very much to make an increase. Some- 
times, however, by making a carting arrangement to adjacent towns or vil- 
lages, better accommodation than they possess may be given, and a traffic 
encouraged. Sometimes a neighbourhood may produce certain commodities, 
perhaps minerals or vegetables, wjiich, from the backwardness of the ^eo^'la^ 
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have never been brought into the market. If so, it is to the interest of the 
company to lead to their introduction, so that they may be carried over the 
line. Make your manager aware of the f&cts, and as feu: as your power 
admits, induce buyers to draw their supplies £rom your locality. A traffic 
may sometimes thus be forced and developed ; and when once developed, it 
may be increased and heldy by giving it attention and accommodation. At 
times, you may learn by inquiry that a reduction in rate will increase *t, 
because the commodity can be purchased £rom another locality cheaper than 
from yours, your rate being too high, and operating to your disadyantage. 
Beport a matter of this kind to your goods manager. The sellers should 
reduce their profit as well as you, in order to draw buyers. In malriTig a 
traffic, much depends upon a knowledge of the markets, so that rates may be 
regulated without loss, while, at the same time, buyers are drawn to those 
markets to and £rom which the company want to carry. Take care that 
traders, to suit their own purpose, do not make a tool of you, and get a rate 
reduced, only to put the reduction into their own pockets. When you liaTe 
a station without opposition from the locality, work it in such a nuuoner as 
to keep competitors out, and let the public say they could not be better 
served. Let there be no cause for complaint in this respect. 

When you have a station in a locality where there is railway or water 
opposition, or perhaps both, it is imperative, if you want to get the best 
share of the traffic, that you should offer the greatest, or at least equBl, 
inducements in the shape of iX) accommodation, (2) speed, (3) attentiont 
and (4) correctness. I do not say rate, because, in railway opposltioii, 
equal rates are generally agreed upon, and in water opposition, railway 
expenses are so great that it is put of the question to attempt to compete in 
price : you must, therefore, give speed in lieu. Having opposition, yon' 
should canvass weU, — contend with your opponents for every ton, and for the 
favour of every sender. Pay every attention to traders, — Glisten to their 
trifling complaints with patience, and explain to them the circumstances 
which may have given rise to errors, as, if you explain and reason witibi 

■ 

them, it will satisfy more than if you treat them sharply and curtly. 
Eemedy aU their complaints, or explain the reason why their wishes cannot 
be carried out. Remember you want their patronage, and you can only 
lead them to give you that patronage by studying their interests in eveiy 
way short of deteriorating your own. Impress upon their minds a &kvoiir- 
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able opinion of yonr employers and yourself. Be honourable and just in 
your arrangements and agreements, whether others behave so to you or not. 
Traders sometimes deceive and impose in declaring weights and some- 
times in describing goods. Always advise them by letter of your having 
detected the discrepancies, and if they constantly occur, expatiate upon the 
extraordinary feet of such errors constantly occurring on that side which 
affects them favourably. If this hint is not strong enough, give one 
stronger, and report to your goods manager. Some portions of the public are 
most unreasonable, inconsiderate, and vindictive against railway companies 
and their officials. When this happens, and they will hear neither reason, 
explanation, nor apology for error, it is well (provided they had no legal 
hold upon the company in-the shape of a claim) to show a becoming amount 
of spirit, and giving them to understand that their conduct is unjust and 
unreasonable, yet doing this in such a manner that they cannot complain 
truthfully of insolence on your part. When the public behave like reason- 
able beings, treat them courteously and obligingly as fer as your duties 
will permit; but be firm, and do not allow them to encroach too fer. 
Claims and rates are both troublesome matters to arrange with traders. 
Never let an account be presented for payment without the rates and calcu- 
lations having been previously checked, and urge all claims on with your 
goods manager, and get them either paid or rejected quickly. Make a 
practice of quoting rates in writing, then no misunderstandings take place. 
Watch your opponents as closely as you can ; and if they are not carrying 
out agreements existing between you, check them, and point out their want 
of principle. Take care they do not, unknown to you, give traders an 
unfair advantage, which they may do without breaking agreements. Some- 
times, this is done by bribes and perquisites to traders' foremen in the shape 
of so much per package ; sometimes by covertly agreeing to take senders' 
declared weights, which are understood to be under the actual weight ; 
or sometimes by allowing a certain amount per ton in settlement of accounts 
for a cartage allowance, or on some other pretence. Where a trader keeps 
carts and horses, and would prefer carting his own goods to the station, if 
it is arranged for him to do so, and he actually does, and a cartage rate is 
charged, the trader is of course entitled to a cartage allowance of so much 
per ton. If you observe one house that confines itself to your opponents, 
try and find out the reason, for one must exist. If you kno-w ^«fe x^-^yssRfcvs 
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you can see whether it is possible to supplant your competitors, and you see 
whether or not trickery is practised. In opposition you must bear in mind 
you have not men against you who are dull, or, like some portion of the 
public, easily Mghtened : you have men of your own class, as keen and 
active as yourself, and perhaps more so. Few firms get much out of a rail- 
way company, although it is not always for want of trying. Many of 
them, when not railway shareholders, delight to see two companies fighting 
against each other, because they know the rates will come down, for which 
end they work, playing one company off against the other, and* getting 
remission, from time to time, first from one and then the other, at one time 
giving tra£&c to one, and at another time to the other. As a mann&ctarer 
once told me, he liked to have two strings to his bow, so that both could be 
used at times, and one be a check upon the other. It is your policy to be 
conciliatory, courteous, and obliging to traders ; but at the same time firm 
and straightforward. Require £rom them what is feiir and upright, and do 
not let them have reason to find f&ult with you for not acting in a like 
manner. 

Do not let traders entice you to forego the principles of the agreements 
that you know exist with your opponents. You could not place your com- 
pany in a more dishonest and embarrassing position than to cause them to 
be convicted, through your action, of having broken through a feir and 
equally based agreement. Frequently more odium and discredit arises &om 
this cause than twenty times the paltry advantage obtained is wortih. 
Besides it is not honest. It sometimes happens that in agreements com- 
panies seek to take advantage of each other rather than to arriTe at an 
equitable arrangement. Hence the company getting the worst feels it has 
suffered fi:om " sharp practice," and thinks itself justified in adopting ahazp 
practice in self-defence, to regain its rights. But this is not for an agent to 
interfere in : he has simply to carry out the instructions which he reoeiyes. 

Where agreements exist, any trader seeking to induce either company 
to break through them should be viewed as a common enemy by both ; and 
one company, after detecting a trader of any importance mtdnrig fsaok 
overtures, should caution the other company against him. There is nothing 
like exposing tempters. 

A little opposition no doubt helps to improve an agent, as it induces hnn 
to be more active and obliging. If he possesses any energy he is kept up 
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to the mark. He finds tliat that sleepy, lethargic way of taking things as 
they come does not answer. Nothing so weU helps to please traders as 
attention in little matters. When they ask you to do a thing as a favour, 
if it is consistent, strive to oblige them. They like prompt replies to their 
correspondence, and, therefore, always endeavour to give them a reply per 
return of post, even if it is but to acknowledge their letter, and to say you 
will endeavour to carry out their request. If you treat traders weU and 
satisfy them, they are sure to be less exacting and more willing to look 
over occasional errors, which are unavoidable. 

At the same time that you are striving to increase your traffic, you must 
not forget to watch that some portion is not decreasing : you may have an 
increase on the whole, and yet a decrease in particular cases. 

In order to have constantly at hand the means of ascertaining your 
exact position as to traffic, get a foolscap book, and rule across it accord- 
ing to the following form: two pages crossways will serve you for six 
months. After writing the stations for the first month, you' have 
only to fill in the figures month after month. This, at a glance, will 
show you your increase or decrease, month by month, or the cor- 
responding months in the previous years, to and from each station. 
If you have a decrease, by referring to your invoite books, or perhaps 
your ledger, you can easily see which traders have not been sending 
their average weight. See these, and inquire from them the reason. 
It may arise from a slack trade, a glutted market, a loss of trade 
from competition, or too high rates of carriage to compete with houses in 
other districts, or from various other causes. Your aim is to find out if it 
results from anything that is within the control of your manager or your- 
self, and if so to have it oT^viated. Without noting these statistics, you 
slumber on, unknowing where your decrease takes place, (unless it is a 
very large one,) and without effort to regain the lost ground. 

The table is merely given to convey the idea of the means necessary to 
keep a constant watch on the increase or decrease of traffic, and its 
arrangement may be altered or expanded* to suit the requirements of 
each case. 
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2. ECONOMY is the dispensing with everything costing money that is 
not positively essential ; making everything which is actually in use last as 
long as possible — ^in £i,ct, until it is worn out ; and the avoidance, generally, 
of wastefulness and extravagance. 

Labour is one of the most expensive commodities under an agent's 
control, because it is a standiug expense week after week. It must be your 
aim to do only that work which is necessary and indispensable. Do not 
let traders or other stations transfer to you work that does not fairly belong 
to you. Shorten and reduce the work to the lowest point possible. Do not 
adopt tedious and laborious plans that create work ; and do everything as 
simply as is consistent with carrying out the object in view. Work a 
system that drives straight to the point you want to gain, not one that arrives 
at it in a roundabout or indirect way. Vtew the neeetaity ofwwything in a 
doubtful manner, and try to prove to yourself that it is indiapeneahle, li you 
are unable to do so, die^nse with it, and save the extra cost, or apply the 
power saved in another direction where it is needed. This is the rule for 
the reduction of work. Never let your economical wishes verge to indis- 
cretion. Remember, the work of the station must be carried on well, for 
your own credit. The completion of the work will be demanded of you, 
however small your staff. Too strict adherence to economy will not save 
you being censured. Do not cripple yourself so that the work cannot be 
completed in time, or unreasonably force more work or longer hours 
from your men than is customary. If you let your zeal to work cheaply 
overcome your discretion, you cannot execute your work well. You must 
strike the medium. Protest against a curtailment of staff, when you are 
confident such curtailment would get you into discredit by the work not 
being done. If it is forced upon you, submit without grumbling, and wait 
until you are practically satisfied that you really cannot carry on the station 
in the way which is expected from you. Do not let bad get worse and 
continue to grumble, but send to your manager a thorough explanation, 
showing why you find it impossible to carry on the station properly. If 
you have any credit at all, you must not let it be mined by circumstances 
beyond your own control. No practical manager would force you to this, 
if he desired your services, and provided you could clearly and indisputably 
show him that his wishes could not be carried out. Timid, apathetic men, 
though in some measure good agents, are frequently ruined, merely from 

C 
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waxitiTig vigour and tact to speak ont as to the '' whys " and " whereforeB." 
A statement of the number of invoices inwards and outwards, with, tiie 
number of entries in each, also the number of entries in the ledger and 
porters' settling book, will, in general cases, give a good idea of the amount 
of clerk's work done at a station. 

Be sure and get a day's work, and a fsdr proportion, from each man. Do 
not allow laziness to grow among your staff. Look round sharp, and ke^ 
them all at work. You can do this in a quiet way, without driving them. 
Labour is saved by correctness, and doing away with errors which take 
time to correct. Look at the labour an overcharge causes. First, it has to 
be calculated and extended in the overcharge column. Secondly, the station 
from whence the invoice comes has to be advised, and your memoraadmn 
registered. Thirdly, two overcharge sheets have to be made out, one for 
audit, and one for clearing house, (if a foreign overcharge.) Fourthly^ it 
has to be posted into the abstract book ; fifthly, entered into an overohairge 
book ; sixthly, added to others, and entered into the balance sheet. All 
this frt>m an invoice derk miscalculating perhaps sixpence. No inToioe 
should leave a station untH checked and initialed by a second person. Time 
saved, and quickness, will enable you to get through more labour. Do not 
waste ten minutes of your time in idle talk, or let your clerks do so. If 
they want to debate metaphysics or public questions, let them do it after 
business hours. Clerks in an office which is kept sUent produce more "vroxk. 
If a man is eager to work he does not waste time, and each five minntes 
during which he is imavoidably delayed vexes him, because he wants to 
finish what he is about. Much time is frequently wasted during dinner 
hours. Li many cases, from two to three quarters of an hour beyond the 
allotted time is lost, either by leaving a piece of work when your attention 
is fixed, or being a few minutes late coming back, and then not settling to 
your work directly you return, and so on. At some stations it is customary 
to have also a tea hour, which is a repetition of the dinner respite. Thus, 
from three to four hours are taken out of the day, and the consequence is, 
the work has to be carried on till nine or ten at night Qss is wasted, 
eyesight is injured, and recreation is lost ; all this sacrifice being made that 
the stomach may be filled twioe, and the legs exercised between ofifioe and 
home, and between home and office. 

Some agents are continually wanting alterations and additicms of 
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aocommodatioii, which will not pay for the expense incurred, and can very 
frequently be dispensed with. Ere advising additional sidings^ alterations 
to give more accommodation, or extra of&ce fiimiture, try and contrive so 
that you can make a shift without the company suffering any loss, or being 
inconvenienced. This at times may be done, if agents would forego their 
hobbyhorses, and look more to economy than making their stations and 
themselves important. Clerks and men often want something for use that 
will save them trouble, but can be done without. Make them prove the 
necessity for their wants. Ponder upon the permanent return to be derived 
from the expenditure of money, before recommending such expenditure. It 
is not economy to make a requisition for stores^ ere those in use have been 
entirely worn out. See that your men do not, by the improper use of any 
article, spoil it for its legitimate purpose. If this is done without your 
seeing, you may generally extract it by computing the time the article has 
been in use. View the remains of tools worn out before authorising their 
renewal : you then see that they 'have not been lost, and require replacing. 

Stationery, as a rule, is too profusely demanded by agents and supplied 
from stores, which> leads to its waste. At many stations you will find blank 
forms in disorder in almost every drawer you open. iThus they get creased 
and dirtied, and become unfit for use, and then get burned or used as waste 
paper. This is wrong. As a rule, keep two months' supply of forms on 
hand, — one in reserve and one in use. That is, if stationery is supplied 
monthly : if oftener, you need not keep so large a supply. Let each clerk 
have his appointed drawer, and there let him keep only sufficient forms for 
his month's consumption : all the rest keep in order and smooth, under lock 
and key, — not from their value so much as to make each man feel he 
cannot riot in plenty, having only just enough to serve him. It is the 
kicking about of a quantity that causes waste and makes a litter. If you 
keep forms of the same kind in one bundle altogether, and as you give 
them out mark about the number remaining, you can then easily, i^t the 
close of each month, when making your requisition, see how many you 
have on hand, and how many you require to keep up your supply. The 
disorder in which forms are kept gives rise to waste. 

By making your people understand that nothing must be imnecessarily 
used, coal, among other things, may be saved. Do not allow fires to be 
kindled in the morning too long before they are wanted, or let more than 
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down side. If not, liave it regularly put out ; but not if there is any 
danger of passengers going there and stumbling in the dark, and thereby 
meeting with an accident. Signals are sometimes lit with gas. When 
such is the case, and you cannot get the gas to bum, unscrew the burner, 
and put in an oil lamp. As fsir as possible prevent breakages, and instil 
into your staff to be careful. Breakages arising firom skylarking or rank 
carelessness require the fsiulty i)arty to make good. 

To economically study your employers* interests you want to save all 
you can and get all you can. A penny a-day, in twenty little matters, in 
round numbers, is £30 a-year. That Baved, or gained by an increase of 
traffic at twenty stations, would be £600 a-year in the company's pocket 
So look after the pence and the pounds will look after themselves. 



CORRECTNESS. — ^Nothing gives rise to such a number of petty annoy- 
ances as the duties of a station being carried on incorrectly. Repeated errors 
keep an agent in hot water, either with the public — ^his general manager — ^his 
goods manager — or his accountant. Errors generally give rise to com- 
plaints, and tend to sour an agent's temper towards his staff. This should 
not be, as it leads to unjust expressions, and to actions calculated to hurt the 
feelings of subordinates. Errors may be classed tinder three heads : — 

(1) Errors of Judgment and Casual Mistakes, including "Forgets.** 

(2) Errors Wilful and from Carelessness. 

(3) Errors from Want of System and Order. 

Errors of judgment depend entirely upon the natural and cultivated quali- 
fications of the mind. They are to be obviated by careful thought and a 
consideration of precedent. To casual mistakes we are all liable ; but an 
agent must not commit so many as to allow it to be justly said that there is 
a want of care on his part. Carefulness and checking work, or reviewing 
intended actions ere completion, will decrease these errors to a mere nothing, 
so that the committal will be the exception to the rule. Errors from 
forgetfulness are most frequent. Nothing sounds so unbusinesslike and 
neglectful as " I forgot." A bad memory is a misfortune ; but it is reme- 
died by making a point of always writing a memorandum of things to be 
remembered or done. When you do not want to omit a certain matter, and 
have no document to remind you of it, put a memorandum into your letter- 
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</ar»}J«i0 <;rr<;ni are the moat vezatiotLi with which an agent baa to deaL 
If unyiinnt; will make a reaaonable man enraged it is a oareleaa, r^gazd* 
hum, uUfVtmly aUsrk, — a man who neither fears nor respects. To loae 
UnuiHsr with him disturbs your equanimity. To talk to him after the first 
two or tliree times is wa«t^3 of breath. Give him plainly to understand, by 
hiiiAir, tliai be must either alter and become as you wish, or yoa wHl 
caus<} liim Ut be dischargod. If ho still persists, send the first dear oaaa 
you liave af^ainst him to tho proper quarter, with remarks on his geniBal 
cbaia(!t<5r, and a copy of tho letter which you gave him : this will oania 
him to bo Novoroly roprimunded or discharged. By treating careless men 
Htrictly and firmly, and well chocking them, they can generally be refinxned. 
Mont men can be made to foar in some way : the difficulty often, ia in 
finding; tho way. If an agent be careless he is certain ultimately to get 
discluirgod. Many men are careless where their direct interest is not at 
Htake. If an agent is careless, it is most likely that everyone under him 
will become so too : for like begets like. Thus everything that is done wiQ 
more or loii boar a oaroloss impression. Carefulness depends upon the wiQ 
of a man : if ho cannot bo made to exert his wiU to be careful he is of no use 
at a station, and the sooner he is removed the better. Narrowly watch 
your stafi^, and if you see them verging into careless ways, curb and reproye 
thorn at once, for if you give them rein, they and you are lost The work 
must and should bo done correctly, and while it is done so, an angry word 
need not bo hoard. 

Krrors for want of system are very prevalent, (see " System and Order/*) 
but may bo gradually prevented. Order is a natural &culty givoi. 
to man to enable him to apply system, and obtain by its 
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completeness and coxreciaiess in his undertakings, — ^that is, provided he has 
sufficient judgment to skilfdlly apply system. To illustrate system in 
little matters, I will mention a practice resorted to by unsystematic 
persons : — 

An abstract derk has to commence a new book, which is unpaged. He 
pages a fourth of it, and commences heading the leaves for certain stations. 
Affcer a few months this fourth of the book is filled up. He then pages 
another fourth, and reheads certain leaves for certain stations, and so on to 
the end of the book. Thus, as the book becomes nearly full, the accounts 
of one station are entered in three or four different places. Perhaps, also, 
the index will be on one or two pieces of paper, which are loose at the end 
of the book, and incomprehensible to any but the writer. 

This is unsystematic, unmethodical, and slovenly. When an abstract 
book is i>aged through, divide the pages by the number of letters in the 
alphabet, omitting any that you think are seldom the commencing letter of 
stations you trade with, such as Q and Z. Apportion to each letter a 
certain number of leaves, deducting one or two from one letter and adding 
to the other as your judgment may consider necessary. Thus, when the 
book is completed, the entries for each station wUl be all together, from the 
date when the book was commenced until it is finlahed. 

With proper system there is no confusion. Everything that is performed 
has a littie plan connected with it, whereby quickness and order is obtained. 
System prescribes a certain line of action in conducting work, which forms a 
rule by which each man works. By each man carrying on his work 
according to the recognised rule, the different portions, when put together, 
fit one into the other. The twct of the different portions agreeing proves 
their correctness : hence the importance of method, and the necessity for 
checks to keep each man's work correct, so that the whole «^ft 1l agree 
harmoniously together. Confiision is the antagonist of proper system. 
Confused writing — confused figures — confused papers, are all symptoms of 
a want of system. Where you find confusion don't look for system, but 
expect to have to teach and establish it. Improper systenui, or circumlocu- 
tion, breed confusion: so avoid them. Too wtMcA system, however, is as bad as, 
if not worse than, too littie. Frequentiy, from the confused state of writing 
and composition, you can detect an unsystematic man, although you have 
x^ever seen him. It is a £Eict that more than half the errors that occur at a 
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flueJuL nwuri fnm this confusion and want of Bystem. ImmediafeBly ygi 
x»ei^ji fcL «;nr;r, wioerLiiin tho cause, and before diflmisidng the matteryUv 
}*jva rLrifviJYh fiu.'ulticfl to 1>oar to prevent a repetition by deruui^ a remedy 
i-jB Tis^ future. If the cause is confusion, counteract the repet i tinn. I9 
in-AUL ; have the plan you devise carried out by the man in whoM trad 
tu ^frrjT 'M:f:\MT*A. Jf agenta tcouid only deal with all arrort tntAia wm^ m tkg 
netmr, tkty ic(mld quickly reduce them to easnal and unavoidable miaimkm, md 
tim M9€ unneceteary work, prevent complaiHta, andpre99rv$ their men enML 



h'Y.STKM AND ORDER.— A man of business is not, in fhe taw 
t^SJbe 'A \}js word, a business man, unless he is systematic and ozdedy. 
TL^*e are traits absolutely essontial for a successful agent. To annoigi 
yait^idy, nykUim and order are indispensably requisite. The old adagi 
VbuA OS to havo a placr^ for everything, and everything in ita jjlace ; a^ly^ i 
tiau; Ujt ever^ihing, and that everything be done in time. These tndte 
are nnirersally a^lmitUxi, but to practice thorn a man must be orderlyy eitlur 
naturally or by cultivation. With a systematic man work ia canied on 
st^aadily, and done in time : he is never driven to act hurriedly, and, ooniB- 
quently, imperfectly ; but ho takes one piece of work in hand, and <v¥f|tf|mw 
it until it is completed. Ho is not first doing a little at this and then a litib 
at that, and leaving all incomplete. No ; his work moves on as reg^nlaily 
as the hands of a clock ; each hour brings its work, and its perfonnanoa 
The orderly man does his work so perfectly, that it never comee hack to 
him for correction, and will always bear scrutiny. Tou will not fl«d him 
sending returns away fall of errors and incomplete, or in cozrespondeooe 
giving an indefinite reply, because it is too much trouble to find oat the fiuta 
of the case in order to give a definite one. J£e likee to clear a» he goee^ emi te 
complete everything to which he gives hie attention. What he does, he thinks 
is worth doing well. He has a horror of seeing things out of place, and 
sometimes, in carrying this principle out in trifles, he beoomea even 
ridiculous. You will not find him sending in a balance sheet that does not 
balance. 

It is not orderly to have books knocking about, as they too often axe, 
with dirty thumbed leaves. Old books out of use are frequently thrown 
under the desks for people to put their dirty shoes on, or, perhaps, piled in 
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a comer on the goods platform, where they get thrown right and • left 
among the dirt. This is not orderly, neither are dirty office floors and 
walls, dirty windows, dirty lamps, and dirty, dusty desks. It is not orderly, 
when three or four books have been taken from their places for reference, 
to leave them*open on-the desks when they are done with. In matters of 
this kind, you should set yonr clerks an example, and when you have had 
a book in use put it back into its place when done with, and make every 
one do the same : then you will not have to htint over the office for a book 
when you want it. There is an appointed place for it, and you can put your 
hand upon it in a minute, if not in use. Some men are particularly fond of 
having half-a-dozen places for the same kind of papers. They wiU put 
letters, consignment notes, telegrams, orders, &c., mixed on three 
or four different files, or, perhaps, stick them against the wall on nails or 
X>ins, or push them into a drawer with forms, and when they want a 
particular paper, it takes half a day to find it.* Occasionally they get 
inward promptings to be more orderly, and set about keeping things 
according to some new thought of plan, which lasts, perhaps, a few weeks, 
and then they relapse into greater confusion than before, for these occa- 
sional promptings to order, instead of centralizing, only divide and compli- 
cate matters more. Pencil totals in books after they are balanced are 
abominable, and especially in a cash book. This practice shows a want of 
order and finish. Bailway employes, as a body, do not seem to possess a 
great share of order. You can hardly inspect a station, where you will not 
find it more or less wanted. How some slovenly agents get along is a 
mystery ; they frequently do get into trouble, but somehow blunder on 
through it alL 

System is the most perfect application of arrangements to insure 
certain ends, — an adaptation of checks in regular order, to gain required 
results, — ^arrangements that, if well applied, help to prevent errors, 
and when they occur, bring them to light. But system, although of the 
greateet value in its place, if laboriously applied is hurtful, and creates 
unnecessary expense, besides giving rise to circumlocution and red-tapeism. 
System, like everything else, is only good in moderatioh. If you feel 
yourself short, cultivate it ; if you have a preponderance, check your 
systematic intentions by viewingthem in an economical light, and considering 
whether, by adopting them, you lose speed. A light passenger engine is 
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calculated to nm along with a few carriages quicker than a heaTy gpooda 
engine. The one moves along rapidly ; the other is retarded by its owm 
weight. One is made to nm ; the other to draw. The wozking of bjhIiihi 
is nrach the tame. ItisbettertohaTeasyBtem that will admit of iqteed and 
which nms freely than one that woAsheaYilj, with slowprecisioii. Althmi^ 
the latter cannot be done without at a very large station, at a small one it 
is cmnbenome and unwieldy. When a man desires to progress in iai]:«my 
husmess and gain credit, if he has hut little system and oider he moit 
assuredly will never attain his aim ; as the details are so numarooa and 
yariable, from circumstances which daily aiise^ that they must be dealt 'wnSk 
systematically, and so treated that they do not displace estabhshed rraUm, 
but rather work into them and with them. 

** Procrastination is the thief of time," and he who yields to it eYinoQS 
indecision of character. Every day brings its work at a station, and 
oftentimes more than can be done in ordinary hours. Therefore, if yoa 
put anything off till to-morrow, you overburden yourself on the nunrow, 
and the f esult is another delay, and so procrastination grows. Do a day's 
work in a day, and every day get through the work each day brings fixitlL 
Clear as you goy should be your motto. Tou then never have to look back 
Some agents have a vile practice of neglecting their correspondence ; tlii^ 
allow it to accumulate, and procrastinate from day to day, until third, fonzth, 
and fifth applications come, and then they have a field day or two and clear 
everything before them, neglecting something else the while to give 
the whole of their attention for the time being to clearing arrears of wonlc. 
A lover of order never procrastinates, because a thing that is reqtiiied to be 
done, if left undone, is out of place. 



INTUmVE PERCEPTION.— Quick, intuitive perception evinoes 
quickness in a man which he will display physically as well as mentally, be- 
cause the mind regulates the actions of the body. Quick perception ia con- 
stitutional, and is a great boon in business to those who possess it. Some 
agents will takd up a letter, and read it over twice before their heavy intel- 
lects take in the fiicts of the case. They then have to think twice as to what 
they shall do, or what is expected from them. Another agent will take np a 
letter and glance hurriedly over it. His mind's eye takes in the £eu^ of the 
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case instantly ; he issaes an order, -writes a reply, and passes on to the next. 
One beats about the bush, seeking for the fsicts or bearing points ; the other 
man's intuitive perception grasps them in a moment. A man of quick 
perception is a great observer ; he sees and hears what oftentimes is neither 
intended for his eyes or ears ; and he is not easily hood-winked, being too ■ 
much a man of &jciB, Subordinates' excuses will not pass count with him ; 
he wants work done ; he knows all the difficulties, and how they are to be 
surmounted. He will say, — ** Don't bring me excuses, but let me have the 
thing done ; I want actions, not words." — ^He will divine the likes and 
dislikes of others, their feelings and intentions. He remembers fiaicts, and 
makes a good correspondent, writing in a pithy, curt style, and to the 
point The man of quick intuitive perception is the man of tact. He has 
a most accommodating, argumentative way of splitting straws, and x:reeping 
out of difficulties, with all the unconcern imaginable. He reads the cha- 
racters of his subordinates, and governs them accordingly. If he has a know- 
ledge of his business, his subordinates do not oft^i deceive him ; he 
inwardly laughs at their manoeuvres, and in a roundabout way hedges them 
into a comer. He gains the reputation of being very " 'cute," and his staff 
fear to attempt to deceive him. It is of no use going to him with half a 
story, or the &u}ts of a matter only half inquired into, because his intuitive 
perception divines probable causes from the results. Therefore, a clerk 
must be well up in the facts of a case to answer the queries he raises. 

Bailway men have to work harder and do more than the generality of 
business men. He who does the most, and does the mostjwell, is the best 
man, and the one that gets on. To perform a great deal of work, you must 
possess or cultivate a quick perception and action, which generally go hand 
in hand ; and although, in perfection, they are gifts of nature, yet it is 
within the power of every one to improve these qualities, and, if they choose, 
to be quick and not sluggish in thoughts and iEUstions. 



INDTJSTRY. — ^Be industrious and prompt, doing things without delay. 
When it dawns upon your perception that something wants executing, do not 
thiTiTr when you will perform it, or say, " It is something I must do," but take 
holdand do it rightaway, followingon with whatcomes next. Avoid relapsing 
into inactivity, but push onwards, doing everything that wants completing, 
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and clearing as you go. Such is industry. If you are without it give up rail- 
way business ; otherwise, sooner or later, it will give you up, minus a good 
character. Be industrious. Labour is one of the conditions of our existence. 
If you carry it out, you derive all the comforts and pleasures that it caji 
purchase. It has been remarked, that " Labour is the price the gods have 
set upon all that is excellent." Strive, then, for excellency. If you would 
work your station economically, be a workman yourself, as well as a director. 
If you would gain praise — ^if you would feel the satisfection of having done 
all you could — ^if you would rise — ^if you would be wealthy — work ; give 
your whole soul to it, and push. 

On the tomb of Mr. John Donogh, the millionaire, of New Orleans, are 
engraved the following maxims, as a guide to man through Hfe : 

(1.) Remember always that labour is one of the conditions of our exist- 
ence. (2.) Time is gold ; throw not one minute away, but place each one 
to account. (3.) Bo unto all fnm as you would be done by. (4.) Never put 
off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. (5.) Never bid another do 
what you can do yourself. (6.) Never covet what is not your own. (7.) Never 
think any matter so trifling as not to deserve notice. (8.) Never give out 
what does not come in. (9.) Never spend, but produce. (10.) Let the 
greatest order regulate the actions of your life. (11.) Study in your course 
of life to do the greatest amount of good. (12.) Deprive yourself of nothing 
that is necessary to your comfort, but live in honourable simplicity and 
frugality. (13.) Labour then to the last moment of your existence." 

Franklin says, " If you want a thing done, go ; if not, send." In 
matters of importance in railway business this principle is applicable, but 
if adopted as a general rule, subordinates would so arrange it that you 
might always go yourself. Have no such men, however, round you, and so 
govern them that, if you send, you will feel as sure that the thing will be 
done as if you went yourself. 

Franklin's proverb that " Time is gold " cannot be taken to heart by all 
railway men, because they are paid for a certain time, and to a great extent 
they can put off and shirk their duties without affecting their pockets, 
whereas Franklin, working as a printer, was only paid when he had pro- 
duced certain work, therefore the time he chanced to waste prevented him 
producing that for which he obtained money; but railway men too 
frequently waste their time, which is gold to their employers. Many 
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agents and delves are fond of gossiping, and holding arguments, during 
business hours, or spending half the day in reading newspapers. With 
lazy x)eople time is wasted in a variety of ways. An agent will sometimes 
go into the town on the plea to collect a few petty accounts, although, in 
fact, it is often merely to exercise his limbs, or to amuse himself. During 
this time, perhaps, important correspondence is waiting. Porters' cash can 
frequently be collected by some one who, in going to dinner, passes the 
place of business of the person owing it. But it is intolerable that a man 
should take three hours to his dinner because he has to call at a shop where 
he will be detained ten or fifteen minutes. When you get out of the office 
collecting in the town there is no knowing when you can get back : one 
man calls you into his office to ask some trifling question, then you meet a 
friend, and perhaps go with him, or you may then be detained while some 
trader is engaged ere you can see him, and in these ways much valuable 
time is lost. ^ Have no porters* amounts to collect, and collect ledger 
accounts at express speed. Be quick and short An hour is often lost 
coming late of a morning, and frequently when you have completed a piece 
of work at half-past twelve, and dinner is at one, you are reluctant to com- 
mence anything more before dinner, so waste half-an-hour waiting for 
time. Time is wasted seeking for books that are not in their proper places, 
or that have no places. Time is lost seeking men who are not at their 
posts. Time is lost in correcting the blunders of careless people, caused, 
perhaps, by want of system. Time is lost by an agent in doing trifling 
things that can be done equally well by a subordinate. Time wants just as 
much economizing among railway servants as do general working expenses. 
Time is frequently lost with traders in not disposing of their cases quickly, 
and a number of arguments sometimes are entered into quite irrelevant to 
the question at issue. If you get a loquacious visitor do not let Vn'm waste 
your time if he chooses to waste his own. Tell Vn'm you are sorry you have 
not time to talk to him, for if you do you cannot get on with your duties ; 
that if they are not attended to you will be detained until very late at night ; 
and then, if he has any conscience, he will go. If, by saving your own 
time and that of others, you can do without a man on your stafl^ you put, 
perhaps, £60 a-year into the company's coffers, and if you make them 
aware of it, they will appreciate you for it, and perhaps give you a share of 
the saving. Make every ten ii!iinutes tell by doing something, and do not 
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"be in a listless state of contemplation lialf your time. There are frequently 
many little details that, by attention, will save time. It often occurs that 
two men want an invoice book at the same hour, and one, consequently, 
has to wait. If there are certain hours fixed when each shall have the 
book this may be avoided. Frequently time is lost when books or papers 
have to pass backwards and forwards between two or more offices : this 
should be prevented, and a general rule established that the least possible 
time is wasted on all occasions. 



DISCIPLINE is the keeping in order and regulating of your staff, — 
educating and governing. 

All men occasionally, outwardly or inwardly, flag in their exertions, and 
neglect rules and instructions : if you allow this to pass unnoticed you help 
to its repetition. Men give way at times to a depressiag feeling, and 
hecome listless ; but, by gently admonishing them, you dissipate these feel- 
ings, and urge them to exert their will. By not doing this, your staff become 
imbued with heedlessness. While a man ia at his post, he has a certain 
duty to perform in an understood way. If he is unweU and not fit to 
perform that duty, send him home ; but while men are at their work, keep 
them to it. Do not make them feel that you are exacting, but that you will 
have the work done, and that it is policy on their part to do it, if they would 
save unpleasantness. Obedience is necessary to carry out discipline, and 
discipline is necessary to obtain obedience. Obedience is gained by fear 
and respect, and lost by deficiency of firmness and courage — ^want of detailed 
knowledge of the business — undue fiuniHarity — disreputable conduct^ — or 
anything that, by lowering you, creates disrespect. To gain obedience is 
the principal object of discipline. By keeping them in order, you make 
them obedient. If you aim at success as an agent, it must be your deepest 
study to be a disciplinarian, and obtain by tact implicit obedience from all. 
Not one agent in twenty is a complete disciplinarian, although most think 
they are. The ordinary course of training through which a railway clerk 
goes before he becomes an agent, tends to prevent the acquirement of this 
knowledge of discipline. A disciplinarian acts as one in his own conduct, 
as well as enforces discipline upon others. Agents, however, are seldom 
disciplinarians in their own conduct, though they call for it strictly in the 
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conduct of sabordinatea. When you are sure of obedience you can place 
trust, but not before. Obedience can only be obtained through fear, respect, 
or a desire on the part of a man to do his work. The first, viz., the feeling 
of fear, is your principal weapon : it is your ultimate resource to claun 
obedience, and unfortunately the erring ways of man too often compel its 
adoption. An agent should be considerate to an extent that he never 
resorts to this ultimatum until it is indispensable. Try and cause men to 
perform their duties perfectly by making them feel it their interest to do so. 
Cultivate among your men an inclination for voluntary action. Tell them 
it is your earnest wish that they should show a willing spirit, and perform 
their duties so that " angry words " may never be heard. Treat them 
kindly and considerately in proof of this. Encourage their exertions, and 
win their confidence. In this way you gain respect, and obtain that kind 
of action which produces work done with a toUly a kind of work which we 
all know is iax better than work obtained by exaction. All the men you 
can manage in this way it is most desirable to do so, but at the same time 
you must introduce the conviction into their minds that you only follow 
this temperate course while they evince the will to do right. As soon as 
you have reason to believe the will to do right has gone, let nothing wrong 
which a man does pass unnoticed or uncommented upon. Use all your tact 
to bring him round ; stady his character, and operate upon him where he 
is vulnerable. Try to reclaim by moderate measures, but if moderate mea- 
sures are unavailing, use the strongest means possible. If in the right, you 
must keep the upper hand, even if you get the man discharged, as all eyes 
are upon you, and if you permit your authority to be set at nought, it 
ceases. Discipline must be kept up. While men know they are chastised for 
wilfully or carelessly doing wrong, they feel that correction ia held over 
their heads, and fear to err. Where a man's manner denotes that he feels 
this, treat him gently, because it is this feeling that will keep him right, 
and unless you outrage it, which too frequently is done, will lead him on to 
respect you. Many a poor fellow, having but little spirit, is ground down 
to abject submission, but it is a consolation to know that the tyrants sooner 
or later get their deserts. 

Disobedience is a. contempt for your authority ; and this is insufierable, 
even when it results from forgetfulness, as it shows your authority does not 
carry its required weight. Some great man states that to rule with policy 
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and successfully, you must do so '* with an iron hand covered with a kid 
glove/' meaning that you must cover a strong will with tact and politeness. 
It is partially true, inasmuch as it is desirable to combine a strong will with 
politeness and consideration, but the simile also expresses deception, which 
is hurtful. Let us have straightforward honesty ; the strong will should 
only coerce evil and wrong, and then it needs no politeness to conceaL If 
you neglect discipline, one of the most ioiportant things, you fail to keep 
up the working system of the station, and if your system £ei1Ib, disorder and 
disgrace follow. Your system can only be kept up by carefully watching 
it, and stoppiag anything that obtrudes to break it down. The thoughtless- 
ness of men daily admits of something creeping in to break down established 
system : hence the necessity of checks, and of your actively watching con- 
tingencies which, by dealing with specially, are warded oflf, and your system 
kept intact. It is the neglect to meet these contingencies that causes 
the breakdown of regular system, and involves the agent in constant trouble 
and disorder. 

A change of circumstances in detail calls for a change of system, and if 
an agent does not readily apply this altered system a general disturbance 
ensues. Discipline is restriction to a certain line of conduct. Discipline 
jars with human nature ; therefore, discipline is constantly violated. This 
proves the necessity, if you wish to preserve discipline, of detecting and- 
vigorously checking any violation. Carefully watch your men, and if they 
deviate from the beaten path, trip them up, and then let them have a £resh 
start. By doing this as a rule, your staff get to understand that nothing is 
gained by slipping but correction. This makes them more cautious, and if 
you will but let them move peacefully in the right path, they become sen- 
sible that, in following it, they obtain the most comfort. You allow habit 
to grow and draw them iato the right course. Visit your men at aU hotirSy 
and when they least expect you : be at their elbows ere they are aware ; 
but 'never play the spy, — ^that is detestable. There is a great dififerenoe 
between watching your men narrowly and playing the spy on themu' 
"Watchmen especially should labour under the belief that you are a most 
uncertain being, and that, if they were to have a doze for five minutes^ you 
might chance to come at that instant and catch them. 

Endeavour, as far as possible, to improve your staff" in a thorou^ 
knowledge of their business : do not confine your instruction to each man's 
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particular duties ; but try to convey to them a knowledge of the whole. A 
man who understands the whole of the system, and the different couries 
through which it travels in order to gain certain ends, is more capable of 
forming, a link in the chain than if his knowledge was confined to his own 
particular duties. It is compatible to instruct a man in the whole of the 
work without making him too wise, or putting into his mind knowledge to 
criticise your actions. Your experience as an agent elevates you into a posi- 
tion in management that he can never attain, until he becomes invested 
with all the resp(»isibilities of an agent himself. Express your willingness 
to answer questions which your people may desire to put, and to explain and 
show them what they do not understand. Nothing so much tends to 
improve your station ^s to improve your staff. How desirable, then, it 
becomes to make your men efficient, so that they do their work perfectiy, 
and that you feel as much confidence in them as if you did it all yourself. 
Some clerks, who have the discernment, perseverance, and aptitude to leam 
the whole of the work, often assume, firom this knowledge, a superiority 
over their feUows, which gives rise to petty squabbles and jealousy. Let 
it be your aim to break down this barrier, and to place all, as £ur as a 
knowledge of the work goes, on an equality, by instructing and training 
the uninformed. 

In order to manage men successftilly, discipline, or a prescribed line of 
conduct and action, is indispensable. There are many men, who lui(ye 
acquired a good knowledge of the accounts and working of a station, who 
cannot manage one for want of understanding how to enforce discipline. 
Such men, however, often make very good clerks, and under proper direc- 
tion valuable ones ; though when in charge they fail for want of discipline 
and consistency of conduct, as well as for want of some one to push 
them on. 

There are certain leading courses of action, which, if an agent under- 
stands well, he may conduct a station with credit. Discipline is the principal. 
It miist be kept up in working a station thoroughly, yet not tyrannically. 
It is partly by discipline that soldiers are moved into the jaws of death. 
What perfection, then, may be arrived at in regulating a station by similar, 
though modified, means. In one case, discipline is exercised to cause men 
unmoveably to confront bodily danger \ in the other, it is employed to 
obtain obedience in the performance of certain peaceable duties. Discipline 

D 
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is used to keep things right ; if you do not exercise it to uphold rights you 
permit wrong to increase and go unpunished. 



REMARKS ON STAFF AND ARRANGEMENTS.— Let each man 
have, dear and defined responsihilities, and do not give scope for tho 
excuses^ <' I did not know that was expected of me/' or, " I did not know 
that was my work." Hold each man responsible for a certain portLon of 
work, and if he Mis to perfonn it require his explanation. By inculcating 
the doctrine of individual responsibility, each man finds out where the line 
is drawn, and for what he is responsible, and what responsibility rests 
on his neighbour. TTiiaputs every man on hie metal, qnd enoMea you elearl/i^ 
to make some one amenable when wrong hoe been done. Almost eyery man will 
try to show that he has not done wrong, or will plead extenuating circum-' 
stances. Without this definite and individual responsibility, fiiulta and 
shortcomings can seldom be saddled on any, as each man endeavours to 
shifb it from his own shoulders to those of his neighbours. In this way no 
one can be convicted of wrong, and when men find that conviction does not 
follow a fiiult, they are frequently careless whether they do right or wrong. 
Have the performance of every minor duty indisputably fixed upon somo 
one ; and. then, in case of error, you can in a moment lay your hand on the 
&ulty person. Were all undertakings strictly worked throughout on thi4 
principle there would be little room for shuffling and equivocating, as the 
black sheep would be brought to view promptly and at once. 

Apportion work as equally as you can. Make those who get the zaoit 
pay bear the burden of the day. If they cannot, they are unfit to occupy, 
the position for which the increased pay is given. It is un&ir to juniors to. 
tax their willingness and make them do more than they are paid for, when 
another man, getting a higher salary, is lazy and artful, or perhaps incapable 
of performing the amount of work due £rom him. On many Hues, from the 
system of patronage which prevails, incapable men are forced upon agents 
^.t the salaries of capable men. This is one of the abuses that in time must 
be rooted out. It has been narrated to me that on one occasion a director, 
having taken his turn to make an appointment, ordered a gentleman's 
footman to a goods manager's office as a derk. The ex-footman made his 
appearance, but the first day was quite sufficient for him : the poor fellow 
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had sense enougli (which, was more than could be said of his patron) to see 
that he was out of his element. On the second day he did not appear, and 
it is to be hoped that he went straight back to the taking care of his silver, 
and to resume his courtship of the cook. There are many duties on a railway 
that any man of common sense can quickly learn to fulfil, but unfortunately 
men are constantly installed in and promoted to wrong places, in conse- 
quence of those in authority not being thoroughly acquainted with the 
characters of their men. They judge them from a few occurrences, and it 
is quite a matter of chance whether these are &yourable or imfEtvourable, 
for the colouring of h/tsta may give matters either of these appearances. A 
quaint old philosopher says, that when the world was made, there were two 
kinds of people formed, square people and round people, as well as two kinds 
of holes, square holes and round holes ; and that the confosion which exists 
results from the square people having got into round holes, and the round 
people into square holes. 

A staff is put at the disposal of an agent, and he must make the best he 
can of it. It is but Mi that the work should be apportioned as equally as 
possible, in accordance with the rule that the man getting most money has 
the most work to do, and the greatest amount of responsibility. If an agent 
un&irly apportions work, he calls forth the dissatisfiMition of those unjustly 
treated. He also damps the ardour of a willing spirit by this unfedmess. 
A willing man may always be kept so by letting him foel he could do a little 
more : but if you overpower him, and that unjustly, his disposition is soured, 
and he ceases to think that the most deserving are rewarded. He is con- 
verted into a " dodger," or one who will get out of doing everything he can. 
This class of men are the pests of agents, for they always have a lie ready 
to cover the finult which their cunning frequently makes it difficult to bring 
home to them. Let men know that those who do the most work, other 
things being equal, stand first for progression, and that it is the^^ wisest 
plan to endeavour to keep themselves first. When changes take place 
offering propiotion, endeavour to deal &irly by all that are deserving, as 
well as to make the change operate in the best way for the company's 
interests. Those who have the first call upon you are the hands that have 
been the most willing— nevinced the best capacity — been most regular and 
well conducted. Length of service speaks for little, unless accompanied by 
the traits above-mentioned. Where two men are equal in their traits and 
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conduct, then the oldest servant shoxild have the preference. Make the 
most of a vacancy by improving the position and salaries of as many deserving 
men as possible, but do not put men to duties which you think they are 
imable to learn to perform. Eewards to those who strive for them axe 
incentives to renewed action. A man striving for reward, and undeniably 
deserving it, if he does not obtain it, is dissatisfied, and with reason. Encou- 
rage men to hope for preferment, provided you give them an opportunity of 
realising it when the proper time comes. But do not deceive a man by 
encouraging him to hope for certain things, when you either cannot or do 
not intend to attempt to realise such hopes. Ajs a hopeful man, however, 
is apt to interpret such encouraging language (except when expressed in 
very general terms) as an actual promise, if you are not careful you may 
oftentimes be accused of a breach of fiedth. In a general sense, then, bid 
every man hope, but do not verge on to promises. If you disappoint a man 
the chances are that he ceases to respect you, and it naturally follows that 
you gain his silent ill-will, and only a dogged performance of his work, 
while at the same time he is very likely to imbue others with a dissatisfied 
feeling. Ajs a man and superior ofiBicer, you should possess the goodwill of 
every one around you, which you may easily do if you act as a man, and an 
fair and just. Do not promote a man because he has been an old friend, to 
the detriment of one who has stronger claims upon the service. Treat all 
alike and have no favourite, for favouritism opens the door for gossip, and 
admits of justifiable complaints and grumbling. 

It is better not to have a relation directly under you, because few men 
can officially treat fairly both a relative and a stranger : more consideration 
will naturally be shown to one than the other ; hence jealousy and envy 
are spread amongst your men, and discipline is. not kept up. The characten 
of railway clerks have been seriously impaired in many cases firom the &ct 
that their tempers have been soured by a continual disregard of their hopes 
and strivings. 

When men have to direct others under you, uphold them in their posi- 
tion. They are little masters under you, and therefore are entitled to a 
distinction of treatmenti If you treat a foreman and a porter in the same 
"^^7) you put them on a par with each other : how, then, can you expect 
one to pay heed to the instructions of the other P The foreman feels him- 
self lowered, and the porter notices and presumes upon this. Uphold one 
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who directs under you jtust as you expect your manager to uphold you with 
your staff. To a great extent it rests with you to draw the distinctions, and 
to maintain them. Do not uphold your deputy when he is wrong, but 
censure him as you would any other ; but in most cases privately. If he 
has wronged a man, make the best of : tell the man what has been done 

was contrary to your wishes, and that you have spoken to , (your 

deputy,) and requested that the like shaU not occur again. In some cases 
it is best to haye men £Eu;e to &.ce, and then and there convict the faulty 
one and reprimand him, whether he be clerk, foreman, or porter ; but this 
depends greatly upon the character of the offence, the circumstances, the 
men concerned, and the station. When a deputy cannot carry control, he 
fails to fulfil the duties of his position ; and if, after a fidr trial, you see 
that he cannot take the lead, the sooner he is removed from his wrong 
place, and descends to be led, the better. 

An agent at a station of any importance should have a good second in 
the person of a chief derk : a man having a practical knowledge of the whole 
of the business, and while perhaps doing a correspondent or a ledger and 
balancing clerk's work, acting in reality as assistant agent. In tact, it is to 
be regretted that there is not a special grade established of " chief station 
clerks," who would be like supernumerary agents. A man should have 
acted as a chief station derk for a certain time before he obtains an agency 
with a goods traffic. All stations do not require a man of this class, as the 
agent, if up to his work, is suffident ; but some stations do, and it is a very 
difficult thing to find suitable men to fill the post, because it is not held up 
as a position for which men may aspire to qualify themsdves. 

Some agents are fond of complaining, and writing to their manager 
about trifling offences committed by their men in the shape of errors or 
irreg^arities. This, with a reflecting manager, tells to the disadvantage 
of an agent, as it implies that he cannot mcmage his staff. It should be a rule 
adopted by you, and understood by your men, that you never report a man 
until you intend to have him discharged ; and this of course you will not 
attempt unless there is no other resource. When you do report a man, 
have such a case to make out as will insure his dismissal. It is best instantiy 
to suspend such a man, and send him off the station. Nothing helps you 
to hold the helm with force more than quick, decided punishment inflicted 
on wrong doers. The suddenness of this retribution terrifies the waverers 
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wlio are indolent and would like to overturn discipline, because its restric- 
tions are too galling for them. Nerer appeal to your manager if you can 
do anything else, and always lay before him a dear case. Eeporting trivial 
offences is foolish, because you trouble your manager, and ask him to carrect 
trifles which it is your own province to put right. In consequence of such 
reports your manager, perhaps froni a misconception of the case, or perhaps 
with a view to keep up discipline, may instruct you to discharge a man for 
a trifling fault, when the man really does not deserve it. You may thus 
bring upon yourself the performance of an uxgust action towards your sub- 
ordinate, or you may in a measure have to contradict your report and palliate 
your man's conduct. Thus you are placed in a dilemma, from not having 
yourself dealt with that which was clearly within your own jurisdiotiUm. 
If the man is discharged you incur the odium of having done a bad action, 
and if you excuse the man to your manager, you appear in the eyes of the 
latter to have acted a somewhat foolish i>art. Men can generally be 
restrained by talking to them ; pointing out how their interests are |Ht)- 
moted by doing right ; as well as by holding up to view in stem langpoage 
the consequences of their doing wrong. Ask a man if he likes the business f 
if he wishes to get promoted ^ and to have his salary increased P and show 
him by what kind of actions he neglects doing that which is most likely to 
realise his wishes. The great secret in working a station is the proper 
management of your men. To command, depends upon natural abilitv^^- 
education, and upon the way you carry yourself. 

Fines, except with single men who have only themselves to support, ate 
bad ; as most men will take care not to be deprived of anything indivi- 
dually, and, therefore, their wives and children will be the ones to feel the 
punishment. There is no punishment so effective as extra work without 
pay, or the infliction of some dirty, disagreeable work for a few days. 
Extra work, after hours, is a sore punishment to most men, because it curbs 
their freedom, and prevents them going home when the other men do. It 
impresses them &r more than a fine. About a large station there is always 
some kind of work that is particularly heavy, and disliked : set evil doers 
about work like this for a punishment, and if they won't submit to it get 
rid of them. 

When a porter has got drunk on duty for the first time, and the case Ss 
not a very bad one, suspend him for one or two days, and put .a man on in 
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his place. K hededrestokeephisbertJihewiUBeek&irgiyeness^butd^ 
not grant thia at first Let him jotuney up to the station twice a-day^ and 
send him away with the reply that you will take time to consider whether 
or not you wiU report him. After having kept him in a state of suspense 
for a day or two, if on the whole he has been a good man, express a dispo- 
sition to yield forgiyeness on his fEdthfiilly promising never to get drank on 
duty again. The only difficulty then is, the payment of the extra man, 
which you cannot settle without explaining, at head -quarters, the reas(m 
for his having been put on. If the delinquent offers to pay the extra man, 
the matter is settled. This expense, together with the anxiety of mind 
involved, is sufficient to punish men for the first and second offence. In 
many cases men may be stopped from giving way to their dnmken fits after 
the first time. If a man disregards these cautions twi6e, and persists in 
getting drunk, report him, mentioning his previous offences, and obtain his 
dismissal. 

It is one of the greatest &iling8 of which an agent can be guilty to 
make free with any member of his staff He should keep each at arm's 
length, and never descend from his position of the chief of the department. 
Where he mixes with his staff familiarly, or has idle talk with them, he 
puts himself on an equal footing, and his control is liable to be lost. 

To uphold discipline and keep your men right, you must keep yourself 
exdusiye, so that your men may feel you are their commander, and demand 
that respect and obedience which is evinced by the reg^ilar performance of 
their duties. Do not be ^* stuck up," or pompous, but keep your position. 
Familiarities, if permitted, lessen an agenf s controL If you dap a derk 
on the shoulder and take biTn out of the office to get a glass of ale together, 
you become boon companions, and you cannot expect that man afterwards 
to take much notice of you if you censure him for allowing his work to go 
behind, or for doing vtrrong. 

Although officially above, it must be remembered that you may not be a 
better man than all of those under you, some of whom may be fax superior 
to you in knowledge and education. You may learn much from them 
if you go the right way to draw it forth, and without lowering your 
position by doing so. It requires tact to didt and acquire fetcts. Do not 
domineer oyer, or treat arbitrarily, those who are placed under you. You 
do not like it from your superiors : therefore do as you would be done by. 
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Some men's natuial abilities, combined with the advantage taken of fkvour- 
able drcmnstances, have ndsed them to positions above many of thfiir 
fellows ; or perhaps particular abilities enable a man to excel in the fiallfny 
he has chosen or fidlen into. In either case a man is not warranted in 
being oppressive towards those officially under him, who may be less gifled 
or less fortunate. When a man of nervous, anxious temperament, and 
desiring to carry things on correctly, has to deal with stupid people, he is 
often very much provoked, yet reasonable forbearance is due towards them, 
and it is not considerate or right to swear at or upbraid them. Agents who 
swear at their men lower themselves, and manifest a great disregard for the 
feelings of others. How, for instance, would they reUsh their goods 
manager swearing at them P It often happens, however, that men who axe 
most sensitive of the treatment they themselves receive, and of their own 
independence, are the least considerate of the feelings of their fellows. 

Make the best you can of the men appointed under you to perform, the 
work. You cannot expect to get all good hands ; therefore trust more to 
^ur checks and your own exertions to keep them right than to their indi- 
vidual qualifications. It is a fetr greater test of ability to work well with 
indifferent men than with those of superior qualifications. Make your men. 
Do not look for the aid of superior men to make you. Observe the gaps 
which the shortcomings of your men occasion, and put forward those yon 
can depend upon to fill them up if you cannot do it yoursell It is a pxHO* 
tice at some large stations to inculcate a system of espionage, and injniioiis 
comx>etition, among the staff, so that each man is watching his neig^hbour 
and endeavouring to find out and publish his deficiencies. This practioe 
sets every one by the ears, gives rise to petty bickerings amongst all your 
men, and is wrong in principle. It leads to the formation of diqoes and 
parties among railway employees, which have a very pernicious tendency. 
Everything should be done to unite a staff and infuse among your men a 
q>irit of mutual co-operation. Bind them together in friendly bonds, and 
endeavour to unite them together for pleasure and amusements, say cridkB^ 
quoiting, or chess dubs, or in reading and discussion sodeties. Do not let 
them be continually trying to detect each other in &,ult, and to trip each 
other up fromi interested motives or revengeful feelings. A man who 
depreciates his neighbour raises an evil spirit, — lays himself open to be depce- 
dated, and causes his ndghbour to watch for an opportunity of retaliation. 
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If you cannot speak well of a nuin hold your peace, unless peculiar circum- 
stances conunand you to speak. Do not gossip of another's shortcomings : 
you are not gratified when any one gossips of j'ours. Where one dork's 
duties are interfered with by the non-performance of duty by another, the 
first man, by taking no notice, neglects both his employers' interests and 
his own. Self-protection calls for an exposition of the matter. Where 
right and truth are at stake, error and guilt should be brought forward, 
irrespectiye of making Mends or foes. Therefore, with proper discretion, 
" show errors up." 

Fix and have imderstood the hours each man, or set of men, are to 
work ; when they are to go to their meals, and when to return. Require 
them to be reg^olar in their attendance, and when absent from illness to 
send word. It is well to haye a time book for noting the commencement 
of each man's work iu a morning, and its termination at night. This plan 
offers to a clerk or porter who wishes to work hard an opportunity of 
showing how well he has sustained his exertions. It is also a check upon 
<< shufflers," and shows with what amount of continuance their work has 
been carried on. Time books generally are either carried out to too great 
an extent, or never properly kept up. Where you grudge men twenty 
minutes or half an hour, depend upon it they will grudge to give that time 
extra if you want it. Give and take. A liberal policy must be carried out 
with a time book. It must be put in force as a record of valuable service, 
not as a check to prevent a man monopolising ten minutes of the company's 
time. Where a man makes a daily habit of abstracting an hour or more 
from the time he should work he requires checking, especially if his work 
is neglected and not done in time. A responsible clerk should keep the 
book on his desk, and as a general thing see that each man enters his name 
and the exact time he commences and leaves work. 

Few agents commence the labours of the day regularly with their porters 
at SIX or seven in the morning. It is very important, therefore, a check 
should be established to insure your men commencing at the appointed time ; 
and it is well to meet them in a morning now and then when they least 
expect you. If an hour is lost in unloading trucks in a morning, the goods 
are not delivered as early as they might be. Hurry and confusion are the 
consequence, and your men are constantiy driving to do the work in less 
time. The necessity for more power often results from not commencing the 
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and successfully, you must do so *' with an iron hand coyered with a kid 
glove,*' meaning that you must cover a strong will with tact and politeness. 
It is partially true, inasmuch as it is desirahle to combine a strong will with 
politeness and consideration, but the simile also expresses deception, which 
is hurtful. Let us have straightforward honesty ; the strong will should 
only coerce evil and wrong, and then it needs no politeness to conceal. If 
you neglect discipline, one of the most ioiportant things, you fa.il to keep 
up the working system of the station, and if your system falls, disorder and 
disgrace follow. Your system can only be kept up by carefolly watching 
it, and stopping anything that obtrudes to break it down. The thoughtless- 
ness of men daily admits of something creeping in to break down established 
system : hence the necessity of checks, and of your actively watching con- 
tingencies which, by dealing with specially, are warded off, and your system 
kept intact. It is the neglect to meet these contingencies that causes 
the breakdown of regular system, and involves the agent in constant trouble 
and disorder. 

A change of circumstances in detail calls for a change of system, and if 
an agent does not readily apply this altered system a general disturbance 
ensues. Discipline is restriction to a certain line of conduct. Disciplin* 
jars with human nature ; therefore, discipline is constantly violated. This 
proves the necessity, if you wish to preserve discipline, of detecting and- 
vigorously checldng any violation. Carefully watch your men, and if they 
deviate from, the beaten path, trip them up, and then let them have a fresh 
start. By doing this as a rule, your staff get to understand that nothing is 
gained by slipping but correction. This makes them more cautious, and if 
you will but let them move peacefully in the right path, they become sen- 
sible that, in following it, they obtain the most comfort. You allow habit 
to grow and draw them into the right course. Visit your men at all houxSy 
and when they least expect you : be at their elbows ere they are aware; 
but 'never play the spy, — ^that is detestable. There is a great differenoo 
between watching your men narrowly and playing the spy on them.' 
Watchmen especially should labour under the belief that you are a mosfe 
uncertain being, and that, if they were to have a doze for five minutes^ yoa 
might chance to come at that instant and catch them. 

Endeavour, as far as possible, to improve your staff in a thorough 
knowledge of their business : do not confine your instruction to each man's 
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particular dntiQs ; but try to convey to them a knowledge of the whole. A 
man who understands the whole of the system, and the different courses 
through which it tray^ in order to gain certain ends, is more capable of 
formings link in the chain than if his knowledge was confined to his own 
particular duties. It is compatible to instruct a man in the whole of the 
work without making him too wise, or putting into his mind knowledge to 
criticise your actions. Your experience as an agent elevates you into a posi- 
tion in management that he can never attain, until he becomes invested 
with aU the responsibilities of an agent himself. Express your willingness 
to answer questions which your people may desire to put, and to explain and 
show them what they do not understand. Nothing so much tends to 
improve your station ^s to improve your staff. How desirable, then, it 
becomes to make your men efficient, so that they do their work perfectiy, 
and that you feel as much confidence in them as if you did it all yourself. 
Some clerks, who have the discernment, perseverance, and aptitude to learn 
the whole of the work, often assume, from this knowledge, a superiority 
over their feUows, which gives rise to petty squabbles and jealousy. Let 
it be your aim to break down this barrier, and to place all, as &r as a 
knowledge of the work goes, on an equality, by instructing and training 
the uninformed. 

In order to manage men successftdly, discipline, or a prescribed line of 
conduct and action, is indispensable. There are many men, who hs^e 
acquired a good knowledge of the accounts and working of a station, who 
cannot manage one for want of understanding how to enforce discipline. 
Such men, however, often make very good clerks, and under proper direc- 
tion valuable ones ; though when in charge they fail for want of discipline 
and consistency of conduct, as well as £3r want of some one to push 
them on. 

There are certain leading courses of action, which, if an agent under- 
stands weU, he may conduct a station with credit. DiscipUne is the principal. 
It miist be kept up in working a station thoroughly, yet not tyrannically. 
It is partiy by discipline that soldiers are moved into the jaws of death. 
What perfection, then, may be arrived at in reg^ating a station by similar, 
though modified, means. In one case, discipline is exercised to cause men 
unmoveably to confront bodily danger \ in the other, it is employed to 
obtain obedience in the performance of certain peaceable duties. Discipline 
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and successfullj, you must do so *' with an iron hand covered with a kid 
glove/' meaning that you must cover a strong will with tact and politeness. 
It is partially true, inasmuch as it is desirable to combine a strong will with 
politeness and consideration, but the sinule also expresses deception, which 
is hurtful. Let us have straightforward honesty ; the strong will should 
only coerce evil and wrong, and then it needs no politeness to conceaL If 
you neglect discipline, one of the most important things, you &iil to keep 
up the working system of the station, and if your system &ill8, disorder and 
disgrace follow. Your system can only be kept up by carefully watching 
it, and stopping anything that obtrudes to break it down. The thoughtless- 
ness of men daily admits of something creeping in to break down established 
system : hence the necessity of checks, and of your actively watching con- 
tingencies which, by dealing with specially, are warded off, and your system 
kept intact. It is the neglect to meet these contingencies that causes 
the breakdown of regular system, and involves the agent in constant trouble 
and disorder. 

A change of circumstances in detail calls for a change of system, and if 
an agent does not readily apply this altered system a general disturbance 
ensues. Discipline ia restriction to a certain line of conduct. Disciplins 
jars with human nature ; therefore, discipline is constantly violated. This 
proves the necessity, if you wish to preserve discipline, of detecting and- 
vigorously checking any violation. Carefully watch your men, and if they 
deviate from the beaten path, trip them up, and then let them have a fresh 
start. By doing this as a rule, your staff get to understand that nothing ia 
gained by slipping but correction. This makes them more cautious, and if 
you will but let them move peacefully in the right path, they become bgdt 
sible that, in following it, they obtain the most comfort. You allow haldt 
to grow and draw them into the right course. Visit your men at all houny 
and when they least expect you : be at their elbows ere they are aware; 
but 'never play the spy, — ^that is detestable. There is a great differenoe 
between watching your men narrowly and playing the spy on them.' 
Watchmen especially should labour under the belief that you are a mort 
uncertain being, and that, if they were to have a doze for five minutes^ yoa 
might chance to come at that instant and catch them. 

Endeavour, as far as possible, to improve your staff in a thorough 
knowledge of th^ business : do not confine your instruction to each man's 
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particular dnties ; but try to convey to them a knowledge of the whole. A 
man who understands the whole of the system, and the different courses 
through whicli it trav^ in order to gain certain ends, is more capable of 
formings link in the chain than if his knowledge was confined to his own 
particular duties. It is compatible to instruct a man in the whole of the 
icork without making Iiitti too wise, or putting into his mind knowledge to 
criticise your actions. Your experience as an agent elevates you into a posi- 
tion in management that he can never attain, until he becomes invested 
with aU the respcmsibilities of an agent himself. Express your willingness 
to answer questions which your i>eople may desire to put, and to explain and 
show them what they do not understand. Nothing so much tends to 
improve your station ^s to improve your staff. How desirable, then, it 
becomes to make your men efficient, so that they do their work perfectiy, 
and that you feel as much confidence in them as if you did it all yourself. 
Some clerks, who have the discernment, perseverance, and aptitude to learn 
the whole of the work, often assume, from this knowledge, a superiority 
over their fellows, which gives rise to petty squabbles and jealousy. Let 
it be your aim to break down this barrier, and to place all, as far as a 
knowledge of the work goes, on an equality, by instructing and training 
the uninformed. 

In order to manage men successfully, discipline, or a prescribed liixe of 
conduct and action, is indispensable. There are many men, who h%ve 
acqtdred a good knowledge of the accounts and working of a station, who 
cannot manage one for want of understanding how to enforce discipline. 
Such men, however, often make very good clerks, and under proper direc- 
tion valuable ones ; though when in charge they fsiil for want of discipline 
and consistency of conduct, as well as for want of some one to push 
them on. 

There are certain leading courses of action, which, if an agent under- 
stands well, he may conduct a station with credit. Discipline is the principal. 
It must be kept up in working a station thoroughly, yet not tyrannically. 
It is partly by discipline that soldiers are moved into the jaws of death. 
What perfection, then, may be arrived at in regulating a station by similar, 
though modified, means. In one case, discipline is exercised to cause men 
unmoveably to confront bodily danger ; in the other, it is employed to 
obtain obedience in the performance of certain peaceable duties. Discipline 
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and successfully, you must do so " with an iron hand covered with a kid 
glove," meaning that you must cover a strong will with tact and politeness. 
It is partially true, inasmuch as it is desirable to combine a strong will with 
politeness and consideration, but the simile also expresses deception, which 
is hurtful. Let us have straightforward honesty ; the strong will should 
only coerce evil and wrong, and then it needs no politeness to conceaL If 
you neglect discipline, one of the most important things, you fail to keep 
up the working system of the station, and if your system falls, disorder and 
disgrace follow. Your system can only be kept up by carefully watching 
it, and stopping anything that obtrudes to break it down. The thoughtless- 
ness of men daily admits of something creeping in to break down establishjad 
system : hence the necessity of checks, and of your actively watching con- 
tingencies which, by dealing with specially, are warded off, and your system 
kept intact. It is the neglect to meet these contingencies that causes 
the breakdown of regular system, and involves the agent in constant trouble 
and disorder. 

A change of circumstances in detail calls for a change of system, and if 
an agent does not readily apply this altered system a general disturbance 
ensues. Discipline is restriction to a certain line of conduct. Discipline 
jars with human nature ; therefore, discipline is constantly violated. This 
proves the necessity, if you wish to preserve discipline, of detecting andL 
vigorously checking any violation. Carefully watch your men, and if they 
deviate from the beaten path, trip them up, and then let them have a fresh 
start. By doing this as a rule, your staff get to understand that nothing is 
gained by slipping but correction. This makes them more cautious, and if 
you will but let them move peacefully in the right path, they become sen- 
sible that, in following it, they obtain the most comfort. You allow habit 
to grow and draw them into the right course. Visit your men at all houxs, 
and when they least expect you : be at their elbows ere they are aware ; 
but 'never play the spy, — ^that is detestable. There is a great differenoe 
between watching your men narrowly and playing the spy on them.' 
Watchmen especially should labour under the belief that you are a mosfe 
uncertain being, and that, if they were to have a doze for five minutes^ yoa 
might chance to come at that instant and catch them. 

Endeavour, as far as possible, to improve your staff in a thorough 
loUffidedge of their business : do not confine your instruction to each man's 
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particular dutios ; bnt try to convey to them a knowledge of the whole. A 
man who understands the whole of the system, and the different courses 
through which it trav^ in order to gain certain ends, is more capable of 
forming^a link in the chain than if his knowledge was confined to his own 
particular duties. It is compatible to instruct a man in the whole of the 
work without making him too wise, or putting into his mind knowledge to 
criticise your actions. Your experience as an agent elevates you into a posi- 
tion in management that he can never attain, until he becomes invested 
with all the responsibilities of an agent himself. Express your willingness 
to answer questions which your i>eople may desire to put, and to explain and 
show them what they do not understand. Nothing so much tends to 
improve your station ^s to improve your staff. How desirable, then, it 
becomes to make your men efficient, so that they do their work perfectiy, 
and that you feel as much confidence in them as if you did it all yourself. 
Some clerks, who have the discernment, perseverance, and aptitude to learn 
the whole of the work, often assume, from this knowledge, a superiority 
over their fellows, which gives rise to petty squabbles and jealousy. Let 
it be your aim to break down this barrier, and to place all, as far as a 
knowledge of the work goes, on an equality, by instructing and training 
the uninformed. 

In order to manage men successfully, discipline, or a prescribed line of 
conduct and action, is indispensable. There are many men, who ht^e 
acqtdred a good knowledge of the accounts and working of a station, who 
cannot manage one for want of understanding how to enforce discipline. 
Such men, however, often make very good clerks, and under proper direc- 
tion valuable ones ; though when in charge they fail for want of discipline 
and consistency of conduct, as weU as £3r want of some one to push 
them on. 

There are certain leading courses of action, which, if an agent under- 
stands well, he may conduct a station with credit. Discipline is the principal. 
It must be kept up in working a station thoroughly, yet not tyrannically. 
It is partly by discipline that soldiers are moved into the jaws of death. 
What perfection, then, may be arrived at in regulating a station by similar, 
though modified, means. In one case, discipline is exercised to cause men 
unmoveably to confront bodily danger ; in the other, it is employed to 
obtain obedience in the performance of certain peaceable duties. Discipline 
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and successfully, you must do so " with an iron hand covered with a kid 
glove/' meaning that you must cover a strong will with tact and politeness. 
It is partially true, inasmuch as it is desirable to combine a strong will with 
politeness and consideration, but the simile also expresses deception, which 
is hurtful. Let us have straightforward honesty ; the strong wiU should 
only coerce evil and wrong, and then it needs no politeness to conceal. If 
you neglect discipline, one of the most important things, you fail to keep 
up the working system of the station, and if your system fedls, disorder and 
disgrace foUow. Your system can only be kept up by carefully watching 
it, and stopping anything that obtrudes to break it down. The thoughtless- 
ness of men daily admits of something creeping in to break down established 
system : hence the necessity of checks, and of your actively watching con- 
tingencies which, by dealing with specially, are warded off, and your system 
kept intact. It is the neglect to meet these contingencies that causes 
the breakdown of regular system, and involves the agent in constant trouble 
and disorder. 

A change of circumstances in detail calls for a change of system, and if 
an agent does not readily apply this altered system a general disturbance 
ensues. Discipline is restriction to a certain line of conduct. Discipline 
jars with human nature ; therefore, discipline is constantly violated. This 
proves the necessity, if you wish to preserve discipline, of detecting and 
vigorously checking any violation. Carefully watch your men, and if they 
deviate from the beaten path, trip them up, and then let them have a fresh 
start. By doing this as a rule, your staff get to understand that nothing is 
gained by slipping but correction. This makes them more cautious, and if 
you will but let them move peaceftilly in the right path, they become sen- 
sible that, in following it, they obtain the most comfort Tou allow habit 
to grow and draw them into the right course. Visit your men at all hours, 
and when they least expect you : be at their elbows ere they are aware ; 
but 'never play the spy, — ^that is detestable. There is a great difference 
between watching your men narrowly and playing the spy on them. 
Watchmen especially should labour under the belief that you are a most 
uncertain being, and that, if they were to have a doze for five minutes, you 
might chance to come at that instant and catch them. 

Endeavour, as far as possible, to improve your staff in a thorough 
knowledge of their business : do not confine your instruction to each man's 
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particular duties ; bat try to convey to them a knowledge of the whole. A 
man who understands the whole of the system, and the different courses 
through which it travels in order to gain certain ends, is more capable of 
formings link in the chain than if his knowledge was confined to his own 
particular duties. It is compatible to instruct a man in the whole of the 
work without making him too wise, or putting into his mind knowledge to 
criticise your actions. Tour experience as an agent elevates you into a posi- 
tion in management that he can never attain, until he becomes invested 
with all the responsibilities of an agent himself. Express your willingness 
to answer questions which your people may desire to put, and to explain and 
show them what they do not understand. Nothing so much tends to 
improve your station «as to improve your staff. How desirable, then, it 
becomes to make your men efficient, so that they do their work perfectiy, 
and that you feel as much confidence in them as if you did it all yourself. 
Some clerks, who have the discernment, perseverance, and aptitude to learn 
the whole of the work, often assimie, from this knowledge, a superiority 
over their fellows, which gives rise to petty squabbles and jealousy. Let 
it be your aim to break down this barrier, and to place all, as &r as a 
knowledge of the work goes, on an equality, by instructing and training 
the uninformed. 

In order to manage men successftilly, discipline, or a prescribed line of 
conduct and action, is indispensable. There are many men, who lui(ye 
acquired a good knowledge of the accounts and working of a station, wlio 
cannot manage one for want of understanding how to enforce discipline. 
Such men, however, often make very good clerks, and under proper direc- 
tion valuable ones ; though when in charge they fail for want of discipline 
and consistency of conduct, as well as for want of some one to push 
them on. 

There are certain leading courses of action, which, if an agent under- 
stands well, he may conduct a station with credit. Discipline is the principal. 
It must be kept up in working a station thoroughly, yet not tyrannically. 
It is partiy by discipline that soldiers are moved into the jaws of death. 
What perfection, then, may be arrived at in regulating a station by similar, 
though modified, means. In one case, discipline is exercised to cause men 
nnmoveably to confront bodily danger ^ in the other, it is employed to 
obtain obedience in the performance of certain peaceable duties. Discipline 
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INSPECTION. — At a station where an agent has a number of clerks, 
and does not perform much of the actoal detail work himself, inspection is 
a very important branch of his duty. Without it no knowledge can be 
gained of the manuer in which the details are performed. Errors wiU, of 
course, show themselves at times, but there are very many of which an 
agent knows nothing unless he is a good inspector. It is in supervision 
and inspection that a man unacquainted with details is lost, because he has 
no knowledge of the ''points;'' whereas, an agent conversant with detaQ 
has no difficulty in this respect. The latter, if a good man, and knowing 
the results in the progress of the work, looks for them regularly, and in 
this way always keeps his staff on the move. Inspection has the effect of 
makiTig every subordinate perform his duty, and unless you can do this, 
an agent is unable to perform his own. Systematic inspection and super- 
vision are seldom carried out. Most agents trust to a subordinate fulfilling 
his duties, and if he fails they put him down as good for nothing, forgetting 
that he might be made good for something by strict supervision and a 
regular demand being made for the performance of his duty. In fsict, 
agents should look after their staff if they work their station well, and it is 
this looking after that will now be dealt with under the head of inspection. 
The neglect of proper inspection runs through the railway system gene- 
rally, and there are few lines that have a thorough system in this respect. 
It seems to result fix)m a distaste for, and a disinclination to enter into, 
perplexing details. A certain result is required, but when an agent has no 
complete system of inspection, whereby he can at all times, and at all 
points, check the course of afEairs, he is compelled to leave matters in a great 
measure to subordinates, and the desired result, of course, is not attained. 

Observe at each station how different are the portions of the work which 
the agent performs. At one, he only answers a few important letters and 
generally looks round ; at another, he lays out for himself too much work, 
confining himself to the desk like a junior clerk, and losing sight of the 
importance of inspection. It would be out of the question to apportion the 
entire amount of work or particular duties each agent should perform. He 
must be his own judge and taskmaster^ and act according to circumstances. 
Above all things, however, he should never neglect looking after subordi- 
nates, or grief will surely be the result. 

When an agent takes charge of a station, he generally makes many 
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altemtioxui, and goet to work with the fall intent to carry <m all things yery 
perfectly, — to reorganize, improve, and to snrpaaa hia predeoeasraa. Old 
plans are knocked on the head and new ones inangmsted, freqoently beforo 
sufficient knowledge has been gained of the peculiarities to be dealt with. 
This is unadvisable. Before commencing new plans, satisfy yourself whe- 
ther those in use are of any good or not, which can be determined by learn- 
ing the end which they gain, and the necessity for that end. Consider well, 
before knocking down a system which perhaps your predecessor laboured 
hard to build. Systems and plans are, like houses, fiu: sooner knocked 
down than erected. Not that it is advisable to procrastinate where you 
clearly see that a plan is useless, as in that case at once effectually do away 
with it ; but an agent should not be rash. It is xmfortunate where an 
agent considers that he knows everything, and that his predecessor was an 
ignoramus : remember that conceited people frequently Ml from high places, 
much to the satisfaction of those whom they tumble over. After an agent 
has boon for some time at a station, and has got into its ways and peculiari- 
ties, many of his resolves to do this and do that will have passed from his 
mind. Thus the threads of his intended system for improvement will have 
dropped and become lost ; for it is a hundred to one that he can view 
matters with such a detecting and improving glance six or twelve months 
after ho took charge as he could during the first few months, because then* 
his mind was strung to reform and amend. Such is habit, and every day 
routine. A groat number of men live upon the fixed ideas of everyday Hfe, 
and art> only susceptible of new or orig^al ideas when forced upon them by 
changt> of scene or circumstances, and the conversation of their feUows. 
This imporfoction should not be lost sight of, but obviated by committing 
good plans and arrangements to paper. As the mind is not always bent to 
manuikcture ideas when it is operated upon by fiivourable drcumstancee, 
tako CMTO that nothing is lost It is stated that an ironmaster of Stourbridgei, 
now dooMUNHi« if he thought of anything when in bed at night, would jimip 
iip« light a fandl<s and commit it to paper. How ardent and concentrated 
mu9t bo a man*s ideas on business to do this ! He throws his whole sofol and 
<>n<^rgy into his «ixertions, and puts to use every thought he can Bxtwuat 
<V\Mm bis muc^-taxod brain. With men like this, fulure is out of the qnes- 
Uon ; they art" always ready with a bold front for the fight ; and ten^onxj 
«hfcks <«ily idiarpen their p^rseTmuiee. We have not many men of fids 
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stamp among railway subordinates : poor pay, excessive work, &youritiflm, 
patronage, and censure crash them ere this spirit has time to grow and 
take root. 

It is recommended for an agent to mark down from time to time as the 
thought strikes him, (especially when taking charge of a station,) such little 
matters as he desires to incorporate into the system and working of his 
station. When errors occur root out the cause, and apply such a remedy 
as will prevent a recurrence, except from oversight. Fix a day once in 
every month, and inspect your station as if you were a perfect stranger, and 
unacquainted with everything. The notes you have made will remind you 
to examine into the })articular matters they refer to, and see if they have 
been regularly performed. At a large station where an agent does not come 
into contact with many of his staff, inspection is imperative, as without it 
shortcomings of men are not looked after, or perhaps thoroughly known, 
until they are confirmed in loose ways. A monthly inspection is the terror 
of careless clerks, and such men are only to be kept right by constantly 
keeping them up to their work. It is unfortunate, when an agent has not 
sufficient knowledge of the intricacies of his business for him to be an 
inspector ; as he is generally unable to discriminate between right and 
wrong, and cannot correct with ability and confidence. In learning, on the 
other hand, an agent is apt in a great measure to lose respect and caste 
with his staff. Subordinates will overlook and lose sight of many faults in 
a superior, provided he shows them that he intimately knows the business 
and their work ; but if they see that he does not, many covertly sneer and 
laugh at him. The consequence is that his errors breed dissatisfaction from 
the highest to the lowest. A serious wrong is done both to the public and 
to subordinates when an incapable man is appointed to a responsible office. 

As a gn^de, you have a few general notes for an inspection sheet. Take 
each man's work in rotation, and pick out from the following what refers 
to each, and enter it on a page of your inspection sheet, headed with his 
name. As you glance over the month's work, remark whether, on the 
whole, each Httle matter has been properly carried out. Have with you at 
the time several months previous inspection sheets, and if a man has regu- 
larly neglected performing the duties to which you have called his attention, 
lecture him. You must not expect the following to comprise everything 
that you need, as each station has its peculiarities, which you must watch 
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for and deal with aooording^y. Make a note in your inspection sheet to sei 
that year orders have been regularly carried oat. By choosing 'broai 
sheets of paper, one set of inspection sheets maybe made to last six numths 
and thus you will avoid the labour of writing the question every month. 



INSPECTION SHEETS 



STATION. 



MOTBS. 



Are proper consigiiment notes 
obtained for all goods for- 
warded? 



JAKTAJtT, 

186 



Yes. 



If not on sender's printed form, 
are they signed by, or for, the 
the sender I 



Not always. Checker, 
receiving clerk, and 
invoice clerk cau- 
tioned. 



FSBRUAJtT, 

186 



Is the date and time each con- 
signment was received marked 
onitt 



Not in all cases. Check- 
er, receiving clerk, 
and invoice clerk 
cautioned. 



Are outward goods weighed, or 
averaged, fairly, and weight 
marked on the note 1 



No. Weigher and all 
through whose hands 
the note passes cau- 
tioned. 



Does the checker initial the 
notes, and put his check 
against the number of pack- 
ages? 



Does the loader record the num- 
of articles put in each truck 
for the invoice clerk to check 
with the number invoiced ? 



Are consignment notes, when in- 
voiced pro. numbered and kept 
in order for reference ? 



V 



Yes. 



No. The loader's card 
is not always pinned 
to the consignment 
notes, nor checked 
and initialed by in- 
voice clerk. 



Not daily made up. 
Some lost. Lad re- 
primanded. 
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,,..,,„. 
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ele?k. '""" 
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To. 
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numbered together. 
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Ib the weight of t™. spirits, ftc. 
notel, end wuding kalian and 


In man J- ca«* the goods 
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been wetahed, u the 
invoice beare no re- 
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^'L,t^t^^'^ 




Arc Ihe edvitei entered up in the 
record or poslaire book, and i> 


„. 
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goods not oTiiiid. 
deli very clerk lOs.llr. 




Are the roeeitwi invDi«8 pie- 


Two "eeka not put up, 
Harrisat^ull. 





□rSFBOTICIII BBBBT8. 



^ 



™ 


,.,,.„, 


— ',S- 


An pniper receipt* held toi ill 

dale sod time ol deUvcry 
lutcdl 


primind. 




addition, of forwarded and re- 
ceiTed mopeyi checked T 


The involeet bear no 
ch«kB to prove IhiB. 




Ale they initUled hi prooT T 


».. 




A» Btetlone advised of undrr at 


mark-advd.lO^S/GI" 
i»ob«rvable. 




uid furwatded invoicee n- 
tfflided dully to poiwn and 
pasta! column, and the total of 

□wdB to agree with the parteri' 


Secma lo have been 

^'pTSiiSngTh; ^l 
tew daya. 




Do the dalea on letten reoelreii, 
and the datu of the replies, 

!■ piompUy answercdt 


"eierk cautoi'id"'"''"' 




Older daily and mode ewy of 


No. OfBre boy lee- 




Arc the tmeli nmnben in wag- 
gon-book daily checked with 

truck, without invoice and m- 
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Tea. Well done. 




If the cash book regularly eu- 

tered up each 4aj, and e.cry 

1 S^* "" preceding day's 


Yes. 
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IXSFECriOX SHEETS. 



VOTES. 


186 


FBBHUA&T, 
186 


Are the following books legibly 
written up to date, and cleanly 
icept? 






Cash book. 






Ledger, 




k 


Abstract, 


Week^behind. 




Porters' settling, 


Up to date. 




Balance sheet, 


Do. 




Porters' outstanding, 


Do. 




Paid on, 


Five days' behind. 




Waggon, 


Up to date. 




No. takers*, 


Do. dirty. 




Invoice pro No. 


Do. 




Warehouse, 


Do. 




Delivery, 


Do. 




Tranship, 


Do. 




Rate, 


Do. 




Checker's report of errors 
and damages. 


Do. 




Arrival and departure trains. 


Do. 




Letter Register. 


Do. 
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OUTWAED GOODS : RECEIVING.— Railway companies, as common 
carriers, undertake to convey merchandize to and from yarions points, for a 
pecuniary consideration. As public servants, they are bound to accept and 
carry all goods tendered, except ia special cases, where laws have been 
made to protect the carrier, viz., from carrying commodities liable to origi- 
nate fire, &c. Gk)ods badly packed a carrier can refrise, as, from this cause, 
they may unavoidably receive injury, or may injure other goods stored 
with them. Accepting goods and consignments without remark constitutes 
an undertaking to deliver them ia good condition, in accordance with the 
consignment or declaration. The consignment, or, if there be none given, 
the direction on the goods constitutes the instructions, which the carrier, by 
accepting, agrees to cany out. Qreai caution, therefore, should be observed 
ia receiving goods and consignments, and the receiving derk, checker, 
carter, or person who receives goods should have dear written instructions 
for his guidance : — 

(1) To see, as fer as practicable from inspection, and from sender's 
description, that the class of goods tendered can be carried without injury 
to other goods. 

(2) To see that all goods are accompanied with consignments or direc- 
tions which do not make the company responsible for a contract to deliver 
beyond where its means or arrangements admit, viz., beyond the carted limits 
of a railway station— on board a ship — ^to a station on a line with which no 
arrangements are in operation, or to any point where you have no rates. In 
cases of difficulty get BenAer or his representative to remark on consignment 

or direction, " By Railway Company to Station,'* the station 

named being one to which you are accustomed to send goods. A consign- 
ment so worded holds the receiving company harmless after deliv^y to the 
point named : hence it is well to have consignment notes printed with this 
insertion. It &cilitates an invoice clerk's work to copy from consignment 
notes of the same printed form; therefore famish regular senders with 
supplies of the compjuiy's printed consignment notes. 

(3) To see that goods bear every appearance of good and dry condition, 
and that the contents do not rattle so as to indicate a breakage. 

(5) To see that the consignment note agrees with the direction or mark 
and number. 

(6) To see that the goods have the appearance of being sufficiently well 



s 
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packed oar protected as to preserre them from injury imder oidmary 
circmnstances. 

(7) To see that no special oontxact is embodied in the contdgnniflnt note 
to limit the time for deliyery to consignee, or otherwise to increase the 
ordinary responsibility. It sometimes occnrs that sendera make a remade 
on consignment notes that the goods mnst be delivered by a certain time; 
and in these cases it is well to ajqnise senders, by first post, that the goods 
have been despatched and everything done to hasten delivery ; but that 
you cannot guarantee delivery in the specified time. When conaigiunent 
notes are indefinite and imperfect do not accept them or the goods until 
altered by sender or his authorized representative. When refusing goods 
it is beet not to have them unloaded from sender's cart If such has been 
done, and a proper consignment be not forwarded to you during the day, 
advise the sender, by letter, that the goods remain at his risk waiting 
instructions. 

Otooda that are broken or damaged so as to become useless, sooh as 
castings, &c., refiise. You are only likely to have these tendered by other 
carriers, and if you accept them, the chances are, you will get nothing for 
the carriage, and Involve yourself in a great deal of trouble in becoming 
the medium of complaints from the receiving stations. Let the foully and 
responsible carrier arrange directly with the owner of the goods for the 
damage. When carriers or railway companies tender to you goods only 
slightly damaged, you of course receive them, giving a signature in 
accordance with the circumstances. 

Consignments which disagree with the directions or marks on the goods, 
and lead you to suppose that there is an error, should not be accepted. Ji, 
however, they have been accepted, the goods should not be passed forward 
until both are made to agree by sender. Particular care is necessary where 
goods are only marked and numbered. A bale of Manchester goods was on 
one occasion sent to South America from Liverpool in error, the warehouse 
derk having delivered to the shippiag broker's carter a bale marked L F, 
instead of one marked L E. 

Eefiise goods that are improperly packed, or insufficiently protected, as 
it is questionable whether you are not responsible for any damage occuiiing 
in consequence, if such imperfect packing was observable at the time of 
doUvery. A judge might ask, and with reason, why you undertook to carry 
the goods, if they were in the first instance improperly packed. 
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In cases where goods are directed '' carriage paid/' and the carriage is 
not paid, cause the sender to alter the direction. If you have omitted to 
observe this at the time of deliveiy, and the sender is gone, you had better 
cross out the rexnark yourself. 

Obtain a consignment with all goods, showing consignee's and sender's 
full address : that is, the name and number of street, also dedaring the 
description, contents, and weight of the goods. When senders do not send 
this declaration, hand the person deUvering the goods a printed consign- 
ment note term to fill up, and sign, on sender's behall If he cannot write, 
fill up the form, and read it over before handing it to him, but be sure and 
ffet his signature or cross witnessed. 

When goods are sent in packages which are declared as empty, and such 
declaration proves to be fidse, the sender is legally liable to a fine of £10, 
in addition to paying the proper carriage on the goods. — (See 8 and 9 Vic, 
cap. 33, sec. 91 and 92.) When goods are put into packages which are 
declared as empty, the fraud can generally be detected by the weight, or 
by the rattling of the goods. A carrier has a right to open all packages 
declared as empty, if he suspects they contain goods. 

Any person sending aquaf(»tis, oil of vitriol, gunpowder, lucifer matches, 
or other dangerous combustibles, and smuggling them through without in 
any way declaring the contents, is subject to a penalty of £20. — (See 8 and 9 
Vic, cap. 33, sec. 107. Also see clearing-house classification book for the 
conditions upon which goods managers have agreed to carry this class of 
goods.)* 



GIVrNG EECErPTS.— When giving sender a written receipt for 
goods, the foregoing should be borne in mind. If sender's '' back note " is 
signed, be sure it is dated correctly, and, as mentioned before, contains or 

• PUBLIC NOTICE AS TO TRAFFIC— 1. That the company shall not be respon- 
sible for the loss of, or injury to, any goods or articles put into returned wrappers, 
boxes, packages, cases, or baskets, delivered or received as "empties." 

2. Nor for the non-deliyery or mis-delivery of parcels or packages of any kind, im- 
properly or insufficiently directed; nor for the loss of, or injury to, goods mis-described 
or improperly packed, or so packed that the breakage or leakage of one or more of the 
articles would be likely to injure the rest; nor for loss by leakage occamoned by bad or 
imperfect casks or cooperage ; nor for loss, waste, or damage by fermentation : 
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implies no special contract out of the usual course. It is preferable in all 
cases to fill up a printed form of receipt, bearing the printed conditions 

upon which the company cairies goods, and specifying " Per Bailway 

to Station, and thence forwarded.'' The best form of printed receipt 

is, or was, in use on the North British Bailway. It is a counterpart book ; 
and therefore in cases of dispute you can see whether a receipt has been 

3. Nor for the loas of, or injury to, any goods, packages, or parcels left till coiled for, 
or deliverable to order, or -warehoused, for the accommodation of any of the parties inter- 
ested therein, unless such loss or damage shall be shown to have happened by the defiBnlt 
or negligence of the company and its servants : 

4. Nor for the loss of, or injury to, any of the articles specified and enumerated in the 
Act 1 Wm. rv., c. 68, conmionly called the Carriers' Act, and in the notice posted up 
in the company's receiving offices, under the provisions of th6 2nd section of the said 
Act, unless declared and insured according to the rates set forth in such notice : 

5. Nor for the loss of, or injury to, any marbles, musical instruments, fumitore, toys, 
or any other articles which, from their brittleness, fragility, delicacy, or liability to 
ignition, are more than ordinarily hazardous, unless declared and insured ttccording to 
their value. 

6. The company will {under conditions as agreed to at the goods managers^ meeting 
of the IMh September, 1%56—see goods classification) receive for carrii^fe — gunpowder, 
aquafortis, oil of vitroil, spirits of salt, corrosive adds, lucifer or congreve matches, and 
other highly combustible, corrosive, or inflammable articles. 

7. Senders of other articles, more than ordinarily dangerous, will be held liable for .all 
damage thereto, or occasioned thereby, unless the contents of the packages wherein they 
are packed are legibly declared upon the direction or address. 

8. Fruit, Ash, meat, poultry, game, and any other perishable articles, not taken awi^, 
or not paid for within six hours after arrival, if directed to be kept till called for, or to 
the like effect, or not directed at all, or directed to a place not known by the company'B 
agents or servants, or refused by the person, or at the place to whom or where directed, 
may be forthwith sold, without any notice to the sender or consignee, for the beneAt of 
all concerned, by auction or otherwise ; and payment or tender of the net pirooeeds of 
any such sale, after deduction of freight, charges, and expenses shall be acc^tod ti 
equivalent to delivery ; and the company will not be responsible for any damage to any 
such articles on the ground of loss of market, provided the same be delivered within 
a reasonable time after the arrival thereof at the station from whence delivery is 
made. 

9. All goods wUl be cimsidered as delivered (if not carted out by the oompsny) on 
notice of arrival to the consignee, and if carted out by the company, when rmXn^^ifA ^ 
the door of the consignee's abode or place of business, as the case may be. 

10. All empties not taken away within one month after arrival, will be sold to defriy 
expenses. 
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• 

given, and to what extent its wording or conditions are binding. Without 
this you are in a great measure in the dark, as the chances are that a man 
may refuse to produce the receipt, or '' back note," which he holds, except 
in court. 

In giving a receipt, it is best to write both the date and time of the day 
in case of disputes as to the time occupied in transportation. If the goods 
are otherwise than in good condition, the receipt given should state this, as 
the law considerB them to have been delivered in good condition, unless the 
contrary is remarked. 

As a tale, do not give receipts after the goods are forwarded. If people 
require receipts, they should obtain them at the time of delivery. When 
forwarding portions of large lots, the senders should famish a slip note 
with every load, and obtain signatures thereon. 



CARTING GOODS. — ^The foregoing remarks on receiving goods refer 
to either receiving them at the goods shed by the company's servants, or 
by a carting agent, from sender^s door. The railway company is legally 
responsible in both cases : the diJSerence being that when their own servants 
commit errors the company have to bear the loss, but when the carting 
agent's servants commit them he is responsible. Hence the rules concerning 
the receipt of goods must be carried out by the carting agent in receiving 
goods from the public, and by the company in receiving goods from their 
carting agent. This calls for a defined written understanding between the 
station agent and the carting agent, so that the latter shall not receive goods 
from the public except upon his own responsibility, unless he receives them 
upon the conditions the company have laid down. It therefore behoves a 
carting agent only to receive goods on the same conditions from the pubHc 
as the company will receive goods from him. 

Although a carting agent makes his own arrangements for the delivery 
and collection of goods, the interference of the station agent is often very 
necessary, as the two interests are not so combined as to be entirely one 
and the same. A station agent should exercise the same supervision over 
the performance of the cartiag as over any other work. Fix a time with 
the carting agent for commencing the delivery in the morning, and a time 
in the afternoon or evening up to which all goods that are unloaded shall 
be delivered on that day. Give the delivery clerk written instructlQn& l<i 
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report daily all gooda not deaied. Arrange a time also after i?hich no 
more goods will be accepted to be forwarded the same night. If cartloadB arcf 
brought in after that time, let them remain loaded till the monung when 
you accept them. Eeqnire a consignment note with goods, and if the c ar t an g 
agent does not obtain one, refase the goods nntil he makes one ont. CHr- 
comstances at times may of course cause a slight yariation of these mlee. 

At some stations collection sheets are in nse, and in such cases are ren- 
, dered by the carting agent who retains the original consignments. These 
collection sheets have adyantages and disadvantages. Being uniform entriei, 
and the constituent parts of the consignments condensed on one shdet, goods 
can be checked more quickly from the drays by the aid of these sheets than 
when a checker has one or two dozen small notes, which he has to read orw 
to arrive at the points of the consignment. But against this we have (1) the 
goods forwarded on a copy of sender's consignment, which copy may contain 
errors ; and although the carting agent would be responsible for them, yet 
such errors would occasion annoyance to the public. (2.) The company 
have no chedk upon the responsibility they have incuixed through their 
carting agent accepting consignments, and until perhaps it is too late to 
rectify an error without loss. (3.) In loading into trucks, invoice deria 
and checkers cannot clear as they go, and the collection sheets have to be 
handed backwards and forwards at a loss of time, until the men get off the 
particulars of the goods for the trucks or districts to which they are loading. 

Upon the whole, therefore, collection sheets, except under certain circum- 
stances, are not to be reconmiended, for in using them correctness is apt to 
be sacrificed to gain a slight advantage in time. If that slight advantage 
should be indispensable and an agent must work with collection sheets, he 
should demand to have the original consignment notes as well, and i^ould 
every morning, or, which is bet^r, every night, before the invoices are 
copied, check these original consignments with the entries in the invoice. 
Give the carting agent a tissue copy of his own collection sheet for a record. 

The arrangement with carting agents is generally for so much j)er ton 
in the case of general goods, perhaps 3s. 6d., and so much per ton to 
** excepted goods,'' (those that are heavy and bulky,) perhaps 2s. 6d. Smalls 
are counted as 1 cwt. each, and the weights are taken from the invoice. 
The checker should mark on all the consignment notes the carting agent's 
initials if he carts the goods, and the invoice clerk should do the same on 
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the invoioes. But if the greater portion of the gooda are carted, presmne 
all to be carted, and only mark the consignment notes when the carting 
agent has not perfoimed cartage. With inwards traffic the reference to the 
delivery book on the invoices will tell if the carting agent is entitled to 
cartage. These checks are very necessary, as occasionally the consciences 
of carting agents and their servants are so elastic, that they will get every 
pound weight of goods they can into their books, it being quite immaterial 
to them whether they have performed the cartage or not. 

For delivery, sheets iai surpass the old system of delivery books, and for 
these reasons: — (1.) If a book is lost by a carter, not only the signatures for 
the goods delivered that day, but also many hundreds of other signatures 
are gone. (2.) Books, from the constant rough wear day after day, come 
to pieces, and the leaves get lost. (3.) The amounts in the delivery books 
or sheets paid by consignees should be checked the following day with the 
amounts on the invoices, so that eirors in money, underpaid or overpaid from 
incorrect entry in the delivery books or sheets, may be at once rectified. 
With delivery books this cannot be conveniently done, as they are constantly 
out, and in one or other of the offices. (4.) From books being constantly 
out with the carters and in carting agents' hands, they cannot be obtained 
for reference when wanted, and you have to wait for them. With sheets 
these objections do not occur ; each carter has one or two sheets during the 
day ; and at night he delivers them in with his cash. The carting agent 
can take a tissue copy for his record. Next morning the entries and 
accounts can be checked with those on the invoices, and errors at once found 
out and rectified. The same man who checks them also sees that proper 
signatures are obtained, and if so, the sheets are then tied up, or gummed 
into a skeleton, and are available for reference at any moment. 

It is a wise precaution to obtain the carters' initials on the delivery 
sheets or books for the goods when he takes each load. If this is not done and 
a carter steals a package, or damages goods in delivering, you are perhaps 
imable to prove culpability on his part, as he is very likely to deny being 
g^ty, and there is nothing to depend upon but the recollection of the man 
delivering the goods to his cart. It is well also for your checker to initial 
the collection sheets, as an acknowledgment of receiving the outward goods 
from the carters. The beginning and ending of responsibility is important. 
If collection sheets are not in use, give the carting agent a receipt in 
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some other form. He may perhaps enter the consignment notes into a 
delivery or record book before passing them to you : if so, the entries in 
that book might be initialed. Do not agree to any system entailing mine- 
oessary work with regard to the giving or receiving of signatures. All sig- 
natures should be given at the time of delivery or receipt. 

There are various arrangements for delivering inwards goods to tho 
carters. In some cases the carting agent has a man on the platfonn, and 
as soon as goods come in, carriage notes are handed to this man, who, after 
he has checked them with the goods, signs for the notes. It is undentood 
that the responsibility of the carting agent then commences. This most 
certainly is the best arrangement for the railway company. At soma 
stations the town is laid out into districts, and a team or two set aside to^ 
each. The goods then, as they are checked with the invoices from tha 
trucks, are divided into heaps for each district. The delivery clerk, checker, 
or person appointed sorts the carriage notes, and when an empty cart comet 
for a load he checks the goods by the notes into the cart. The carter^s 
initials are then obtained on the delivery book or sheet, and he is despatched 
with goods, notes, and delivery book or sheet. The division of a town into 
districts saves time, because the delivery book or sheet can be entered up 
before the goods are unloaded, it being known exactly what each carter 
will take ; whereas if the town is not divided into districts, the delivery 
books or sheets cannot be entered up imtlL it is known what a carter takes, 
or in what direction his next journey lies. It is indispensable for a carting 
agent to have a foreman at the warehouse ; as without one there is a con- 
stant squabbling with the carters as to what each shall take. This results 
in goods being delayed and not delivered in due course. Stipulate with the 
carting agent that his carts commence to collect and bring in outwards 
gfoods as early in the day as they can be got from the senders. You then 
get plenty of time to sort your outward goods. — (See loading.) By calling 
upon the principal traders, you may generally induce them, upon a represen- 
tation of the facts of the case, to get their goods ready for despatching early. 



TIMING T^E ABRIVAL OF GOODS.— As soon as goodfl are received 
their arrival should be timed on the consig^nment notes, in a quick, legible 
manner in ink, viz., " 7 a.m., 10/10/58.*' It is well always to mark this 
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on a particular part of the note, say the right hand comer. A checker 
neglecting this disregards his own safety, as he may be arraigned for 
omitting to forward goods on a certain day, when he is not to blame, 
because they were delivered too late, which, after a lapse of time, he is 
unable to prove, unless he times their arrival on the note as a record. 



WEIGHING GOODS. — As a general rule weigh everythingyoureceive, 
when practicable. The checker, or weigher, should mark the weight on 
the consignment notes, and where senders declare goods under the actual 
weight, advise them by letter of the discovery of the discrepancy. Many 
railway companies lose a great amount yearly through being cheated in 
weights, which would be prevented if care was used at the stations to re- 
weigh after sender's declaration. In the case of grain, flour, barrels of flour, 
bags of rice and sugar, &c., in quantities, the weight of each article varies 
very Httie : so, if the sacks or bags are about the same size, it is sufficient 
to weigh one or two, and get the average for the remainder. 

Irrespective of the necessity of weighing to make a charge upon the 
goods, it is daily found important in detecting between what stations 
pilferings or deflciencies may have taken place. This being the case, 
make your men particular in weighing small packages of general goods, 
especially hampers, jars, and casks of wine or spirits, and tea and tobacco. 



LOADING. — ^The time for loading your goods into trucks depends upon 
the time when the goods are received, and your trucks despatched. Gene- 
rally, trucks are loaded the last thing at night to be transmitted during 
the night, and for the goods to be delivered next morning to consignee. 
But when you have sufficient goods to load trucks during the middle of 
the day, get them loaded and despatched by all means, as they will be off 
your hands and out of the way, and your work is so much advanced and 
lessened when it comes to the " push '* at night. It is delightful when you 
can get your outward goods carted in during the day, and as they come, 
check, weigh and sort them into different heaps for different trucks and 
places. Supposing this to be the case, at the dose of the day your checker 
has merely to take the consignment notes for each heap, (here is the 
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adTantage of haying separate notes for goods to each staticm,) and Gheck 
the nximber of packages as they are placed on the truck. By this mode of 
working, mistakes in sending goods away should never occur, as the goods 
are twice checked, (1) from the cart to the platform, (2) from the heaps on 
the platform into the trucks. This entails extra labour, it may be admitted, 
but at the same time it saves claims for goods being wrongly sent and loet 
At many stations the goods cannot be got in early enough to admit of this 
being carried out, and the programme, therefore, is changed. 

The drays come in with the outward goods, perhaps, between five and 
eight, p.m. The warehouse is filled with empty trucks, and probably the 
platform is a narrow one, with no room to sort goods. The carter hands 
over the consignment notes, and the checker marks off the packages as they 
are unloaded and weighed. Now comes the point objected to. As soon as 
the goods are weighed the checker or weigher calls off the station to which 
the goods are to go ; a porter picks the package up on his hand truck, and 
away he goes to put it into the waggon. Now, the conviction is, that in 
the hurry and confusion taking place in turning the gdods over quickly, a 
porter frequently gets a misconception as to their destination, and wheels 
the package to the wrong truck. Knowing from practical experience that 
this is frequently the case, it is contended that the consignment note should 
not be checked to indicate the goods have been loaded, until the p&rmm 
cheeking it sees the packages deposited on the truck. If this rule were well 
carried out, it would greatly reduce the claims for goods lost and wrongly 
sent. If an agent will think over the matter for a moment, he will see that 
the man who checks the consignment to show that the goods have been 
loaded should actually see them put into the truck. Any carting or loading 
arrangement, or want of accommodation, that jars with this being done, 
requires alteration, as correctness should not be sacrificed for hunied 
dispatch. 

A careful man should be chosen to stow the goods in the trucks ; one 
who has some idea of packing ; not a man who will put a heavy pcuskage on 
a light one so as to crush the latter, or neglect to scotch a cask so that it 
will shift and stand a chance of being staved during shuntiag. This loader 
should keep an account of the number of packages he loads, and when the 
load is completed enter on a card for the purpose the number of the trade 
and number of lockages loaded. The card should then be pinned to the 
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conmgiiTnent notes of goods in the particular tracks, and passed to the invoice 
clerk. When the invoice derk adds up the number of packages on his 
invoice, ihat number should agree with the number on the card counted by 
the loader: if it does, the loader's note should th^ be initialed by the invoice 
derk and preserved. If not, the invoice clerk, affcer proving his invoice 
coirect from the notes, should have the truck imloaded, because something 
must have been wrongly loaded or lefk off. With furniture this plan cannot 
be cani^ out, neither is it of use when the error has been committed of 
two packages having been crossed in two trucks. Nevertheless, it is a plan 
that makes men careful, for, if they are not, they will constantly have the 
extra labour of partly unloading trucks to correct blunders. 

In most warehouses there is a guage to regulate the height of truck 
loads. Where this is not the case have one put up, and caution your 
loaders against loading too high such goods as bags of wool, bales of cotton, 
pockets of hops, boilers, &c. 

In loading station to station goods in full loads do not load them across 
your platform unless forced on" account of weighing them, as it saves labour 
and time to load them in the yard from the cart to the truck. Ab a check 
upon the count when goods are loaded outside, it is best to have a loader's 
book. Let the checker enter this book up from the consignment note, 
giving the consignee's name, the destination of the truck, the marks, and 
every necessary particular, except the number of packoffes. Keep that from 
the loader, and leave it blank in his book< Give him the book and a couple 
of waggon labels made out, and tell him when he has counted and loaded 
the goods to put the labels on, and fill in his book the nimiber of packages 
he has loaded, the truck and sheet nimiber, and his name. The checker 
then compares the loader's account of the number of packages with the 
number on the consignment note, and any error is certain to be discovered 
at once. If everything is correct, the checker enters the truck number on 
the consignment note, and passes it forward to be invoiced. 

There is a loss in handling station to station goods over the platform, as 
the terminal expense allowed by the clearing house for loading is only 
Is. 6d. per ton, whereas upon caxted goods it is 4s. When loading sta- 
tion to station goods is spoken of, it is meant more particularly counting 
the number of packages, as the rates generally do not include loading or 
unloading, owing to sender and. consignee performing that service. The 

F 
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loader merely counts the number of packages, and sees they are in good 
condition for the company's protection ;* but while he is doing this, he can 
as well assist as stand idle. Timber, boilers, and the like, senders are 
expected to load without auy assistance. When loading open tradks that 
hare no apparatus for holding up the sheet, the loader should take particular 
care to elevate the load in the centre above the side of the truck, so that 
there may be a declivity in the sheet fix>m the centre to the four oomeoni 
of the waggon to drain off the wet, or as it is sometimes said in, railway 
phraseology, " make a shute.'* When a waggon is " hoUow sheeted," to 
that the water can lay on the sheet, should it happen that the sheet is an 
old one, and has been mended, the water is almost sure to permeate through, 
and of course damage the goods. Many pounds go to pay claims caused 
by careless loaders. It is difficult to make men endeavour to choose the 
waggon for the load ; they persist in putting the first load that comes into 
the first truck that is handy, and thus small loads are buried in high-sided 
trucks, and the sheets lay hollow and hold water, or sometimes -let it 
through. Again, large loads are piled up on low-sided trucks, which 
frequently results in goods being shaken off during transit. 

Make the yardsman or shunter responsible for allowing trucks to go 
away improperly loaded or sheeted, and order him to detain such, and 
report. , 



CLEARING OFF ALL GOODS EVERY NIGHT.— This is very 
important, and the checker or loading derk should have positive orders to 
dispatch all goods every night, that come in at a reasonable time, and so 
complete the day's work in the day. An agent should look round, and 
that this is done. 



LABELLING TRUCKS.— This, although it may appear trifling, is a 
very important matter, as much rests upon it. A truck wrongly labelled is 
like a letter erroneously addressed : it gets to the wrong deetinatiaiL 
Appoint one man to nukke out all labels, and require them to be legibly 
written in large letters, as guards, who have to forward the trucks, axe not 
generally good scholars. The label should bear the route by which the tnudc 
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ifl to be sent, and the station it is to go to should be written in fall and not 
abbreTiated, or the truck may be delayed or mis-sent. It is proper to give 
the initials of the line the station is upon. Labels are sometimes very 
oarelessly affixed with only one or two tacks, which results in the rain 
getting behind and, by soaking into the paper, softening it, and the wind 
then blows the label off. Let a label have four tacks at the comers and 
one in the middle, and it will then be firm. Every' truck should have a 
label on both sides for this simple reason: that a guard, during his journey, 
when running up either side <^ his train, can see the destinations of his 
tracks. 

A book should be kept, in which the number of each truck, together 
with its destination, should be entered, the checker or loading clerk being 
the ixroper person to do this. The labels should be made out from this 
book. 

LOADING TRANSHIPS.— Tranships, as received, should be sorted 
into heaps for loading up again. Instead of checking the goods into trucks 
from the consignment notes, they are checked from the through invoices, 
after which the truck number must be inserted on the invoice, with the 

remark following : — " From station." The invoice is then passed on 

to the invoice derk, or person keeping the tranship book. 

In loading goods to stations as tranships, great care and judgment are 
necessary on the part of a checker or loading clerk. There are various 
stations at which tranships centre, so that if your checker has judgment he 
will load his tranships to points from whence they will be loaded direct, 
and will perhaps be only three days on the road instead of a week. 

DISPATOHIKG.— The trucks, when loaded, sheeted, and labeUed, 
should at once be worked out of the warehouse by the yardsman or horse- 
driver, and put into their proper places, to be taken by the trains. — (See 
Working Trucks.) 

WAGGON NUMBER TAKING.— The truck and sheet numbers, and 
the time of the departure and arrival of trains, should be very carefully 
taken : but more anon on this matter. 
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INVOICING.— Invoicing being the first entry of the goods, it is of 
importance that this entry should be correctly made, otherwise errors are 
originated, which run through every portion of the work. The invoice 
is the document upon which the whole system of the accounts is based : 
hence, its incorrectness tends to multiply errors and create unnecessaiy 
work. No entry should he made from an invoice before the accuracy of the 
calculationa hoe been tested. 

Invoicing, with the exception of the calculation, is simply copying, sad 
greatly depends npon the accuracy of the eye. An invoice clerk, on receiving 
a consignment note to invoice, should see (1) that the note is a bond fide 
instruction from the sender, and if not on a printed form, bears the sender^s 
signature, or a signature on his behalf ; (2) that no unusual contrieust if 
embodied in the wording of the note ; (3) that the receipt of the note is 
timed and dated ; (4) that the date of the receipt agrees with the sendar^s 
date on the note, (as a check against goods being detained, and not duly 
forwarded) ; (5) that the note bears the initial of the person who checked 
the goods into the truck — (see remarks on Keceiving Ghx)ds) ; (6) that the 
note bears the checker's or weigher's figures, showing that the goods have 
been weighed ; (7) that an item of '' paid on " is not above the probable value 
of the goods. If these matters are all right, and there is nothing to infer. 
that the goods cannot be carried in the customary way of business, the invoice, 
clerk heads an invoice and makes the entry. Care should be taken to copy 
the full name and place of residence of consignee exactly as on the note. 
The name and nimiber of the street where the consignee resides or has his 
place of business is very important, especially in invoicing goods to London, 
or other large towns. — (See Clearing House rule 78, edition 1861.) If the 
goods are ordered forward beyond the station invoiced to by any particular 
route, or carrier, or any person's care, it should be noted on the invoice, 
as well as any special instructions regarding the carriage or delivery of the 
goods. In cases of marked goods, the marks and numbers mnst be given 
on the invoice, otherwise the receiving station does not know which packages 
to deliver to the different consignees. The contents of the packages should 
be given, so that the receiving station, when checking the invoice, may see 
if the goods have been charged under the proper class. The sender^s 
declared weight should not be taken when incorrect, but the cheoker^s or 
weigher's. Each consignment note should be progressively numbered when 
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inyoioed, and the number entered on the invoice to facilitate reference, as 

the oonsigmnent notes should be kept in progressiye order as records. 

When press copies are taken of inyoioes, it is well to write station to station 

(S. to S.) over the weight column ; also, paid, to pay, posted, and porters, 

OTor the proper columns. There is, then, no mistaking in the tissue copies, 

"not carted weight" for "carted weight," or "to pay" for "paid" 

amounts, or vice versd. To be a quick invoice clerk, a man should have a 

memory to contain the clearing-house classification, as well as the rates to 

the principal stations he invoices. Ghreat importance is connected with the 

insertion on the invoice of the route the goods are sent. The abstracts 

being copied from the invoices, if a wrong route is g^venthe clea r ing-house 

people, in dividing the earnings on the traffic, will apportion a share to a 

•company over whose line the goods have not passed, and the company over 

whose line the goods have passed do not get their share. Thus a slip of 

the pen by an invoice clerk will frequently occasion several pounds loss to 

.an intermediate company. An invoice derk, when entering the waggon 

number on the invoice, should invariably give the initials of the company 

■to whom it belongs, as the clearing house needs that information through 

the abstracts. The clearing-house classification is so perfect, that an invoice 

clerk has little difficulty in ascertaining in what class are the goods which 

he is invoicing. When the contents of packages are undescribed, and a 

conclusion cannot be formed from a knowledge of the trade which the 

sender follows, charge them either as goods heavy, not specified, 3rd class, 

or goods light, not specified, 4th dass. 

In calculating the carriage on goods, most clerks find Mr. Poolers 

ready reckoner quicker than any other method. If the ready reckoner 

is not at hand, and the rate or given price is a divisible pcnidon of 

20s., calculate the weight at 20s., which is very simple. You take the 

tons as pounds sterling, the cwts. as shillings, and the quarters multiplied 

by three with the tenths (second figure) of the lbs. added as pence. By 

calculating in this way you set down the result at 20s. as quickly as you 

can form the figures : it is only then necessary to multiply or divide, 

tons, ewt» grt, Iht. 
according to the rate you are dealing with, say 5 17 3 20 @ 17s. 6d. 

Cost at 20s £5 17 11 

14 9 cost of I of a pound deducted. 

£5 3 2 at 17s. 6d. per ton. 
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In the case of awkward rates, where this plan will not applyy an uDratel 
clerk must get by memory the amount per cwt., and work it in the ordi- 
nary way. An invoice clerk should have a list of all personB having aa 
authorized monthly ledger account with the company, and no goodi AbM 
be made earriagepaid unlets the eendert aetuaUy pay the money or A«9# « ieigief 
account. When an invoice clerk neglects this rule, and fiiils to collect tiiS 
money before the ensuing pay day, the amount should be stopped from, his 
salary, or his salary be withheld until the item is collected. It is vary 
injurious to allow a station to be debited with amounts Hke thia indis- 
criminately, as extra ujork is created both in the collection and the Ofitiwrhig 
up of the outstandings, besides the company losing the use of the monej* 
This rule should not be deviated from for any trader, as if he is worth con- 
sideration he will have a ledger account opened by the manager's anthonlj. 
Never open an account without a superior officer^s authority ; otherwise^ if 
a loss takes place, the odium will rest upon you. 

As a check against maTring goods paid contrary to order from seiiden^ 
it is wise for an invoice derk to protect himself by checking over the paid 
money every morning, to see if the amounts he has made paid are so 
ordered on the consignment notes. 

At some stations it is customary to have a forwarding book in whi^ 
consignment notes are entered, and the invoice, after being copied from the 
forwarding book, is compared (or should be) with the consignment note. 
This plan is bad, though at a small roadside station it may work, and saves 
the expense of a press. The objections are — (1) the entry is written twio^ 
and hence the work is doubled ; (2) errors wiU creep in between the entry 
in the forwarding book and the invoice, and thus imnecessary correspond- 
ence and discrepancies in the abstracts are created. 

Invoices to each station should have a progressive niunber during the 
month, commencing on the first and ending on the last day. To keep track 
of the niunbers, it is the best plan to have an alphabetical reference book 
like a ledger Hst. You may then in a moment open the i)age devoted to all 
stations commencing with the same letter. An invoice derk, having finished 
writing his invoices, progressively numbers them in this book, keeping 
consecutive running numbers for each station. At some large stations 
where there are several hundred invoices daily, this number book is made 
use of for reference purposes. A lad fills in, opposite the invoice progressive 
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number, the &>lio of the invoice book in which the inyoioeB are copied. 
Keeping separate running numbers to each station is troublesome, but 
necessary. - Some stations use only one general running number for all 
inToices for the month, and do not keep a separate ruiming number to each 
station. This latter practice, however, &cilitates reference, as you have 
not to turn over a day's invoices, . but can find a particular invoice at once 
by the number. It is the best plan to use both numbers, and place the 
general running number for all invoices under the ruiming number to each 
particular station. One number tells how many invoices are sent to each 
station^ and the other the total number of invoices sent from the station 
during the month. 

No invoice thould leave a station until it has been checked by a li^eond person. 
If such were done, stations, goods managers, audit offices, clearing house, 
&c. would have only half the work now involved by undercharges and 
overcharges. The system that was in operation at the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire at Liverpool, (introduced, I believe, by Mr. Eowbotham,) was 
excellent. As soon as an invoice clerk had completed an invoice he pinned 
to it the consignment notes, and both were passed into a check office. The 
invoice was there inspected to see that the sender's name— consignee's name 
and residence— description of goods — and the weight, were properly copied 
from the consignment notes ; also, that the waggon number was entered, the 
proper rate charged, the calculation correct, and the carriage rightly made 
paid or to pay. When all was accurate, or made so, the derk inspecting 
initialed the invoice, and after numbering the consignment notes passed it 
on to be copied. With this system, undercharges and overcharges on 
forwarded traffic were rare, because the work went through two hands. It 
piay be said to involve greater work and expense, but in the long run this 
is questionable in the presence of the following advantages : — (1) greater 
correctness and satisfaction are obtained ; (2) errors of goods being wrongly 
invoiced, and claims arising in consequence, are almost entirely prevented ; 
(3) the labour of making out imder and over charged sheets, and the paper 
is saved ; (4) the difficulty of making a balance sheet when perplexed by 
num/arous under and over charges is decreased ; «(5) work saved to heads of 
departments in not having to deal with imder and over charges, and the 
correspondence connected therewith. 

Taking tissue press copies of invoices and letters needs care. • It is most 
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vexatioiu to have had and illflgiblft copies, iiiiil lliiiiiiiiiiinj ^iiimiiilwi Tiy jm 
per management. The best plan for oopymg both inraices asiid lefttein ii M 
follows : — Fizst, count the nmnber of leaTes neciiiiiji to ootpy tiie Lu. f uiB» 
or letters yon have, and damp them three or four at a time, leKriag a 
small space dry at one comer to enable yon to sepante the laKroa. whtm, 
damped. When all are wetted, press the anper i luo ns watar Ofofe }pf tbs waL 
of the press, taking care to have the damped leaves betipeen tiPO sfled 
sheets. Having previonsly creased the invoiceB or letters bo tliat tbs 
comers will not tnm np when laid on the damp tiasoe paper and so fiiiwt 
it laying smooth, place that half of die open, tiasoe book aiMiwt to yoft 
which already contains copies, and support the other half on wiiklL tbs 
damp leaves lay in a slanting position, to fi&dlitate turning over ^ba dnap 
leaves. Lay over a damp leaf; place your invoices or letten jxprni H, 
face downwards ; follow on until all are enclosed, and tiien give tiie book 
a good pressing in the machine. If you have propeziy damped this Ieav«% 
the copies will he good. In copying, all depends upon the degpree of danq^ 
ness of the tissue paper. If it is too wet the ink runs, and if too dry it wQL 
not copy. Some invoice clerks can teE the proper degree of <i»inynn^ by 
feeling: others by sight. The paper should be thoroughly damp, 
cont^n as much water as it will hold If more water xa left cob. 
paper than can be absorbed, it lays, and the ink will run. If you 
the paper too dry, and you have a number of invoices or letten to copy, 
the first few sheets become quite dry during the time you are gett in g tbe 
invoices or letters between the leaves. This £requently happens wiuBL it is 
attempted to copy too many at once, or you are edow in turning the leaw 
over and getting the invoices or letters between. Yon may eofpy 
twenty leaves of a letter book at once, and if very quick no doubt a 
number. The time is lost, when, £rom neglecting to crease the inToieai or 
letters properly, the wet tissue x)aper cannot readily be made to lay smootiL 
Blowing often smooths damp tissue paper much better than handHng. 

There flre three methods in use for dispatching invoices : — (1) ^*^^*»c 
to the truck aide ; (2; giving them to the goods guard when be takes the 
truck, and obtaining a receipt ; (3) sending per passenger train. AU ase 
liable to mischances, as in the 2nd and drd methods the invoices masy get to 
hand without the trucks, and vice ver$A. In the first method both tmdki 
and invoice may get astray together : nevertheless, this plan msny tbink 
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the best, m theie k only one chance of the track aond inToice together 
getting inong^ and thoe are two dbancea when they axe wpazated. When 
the weather is wet, and tibe joamcy looig, the mvolce may hJl of^ especially 
if the enrelope is not stout. If yon adopt the plan of nailing inyoicee on 
the tracks it shoold he regnlady carried out, so that the receiving stations 
may always look for the invoices on the side of the track. As a check that 
this is done, give the yardsman or shonter positiye orders not to forward 
truskB onless the invoice is nailed to them. It is xidLcoloas to argae that 
they cannot be got ready while the tracks are being shonted and tamed out. 
In addressing inToices the track nnmbers shoold be given on the envelope 
or oatsidey as there may be only one invoice for three or foar trackB, as in 
the case of iron or gprain. 

In some cases it is well to send invoices by post — (See Clearing Hoose 
rale 81, edition 1861.) 



WAGGON BOOKS : NUMBER TAKING AND CHECKINa— A 
correct record of the nombers of waggons received and forwarded is very 
important, upeciaUy at m Junction. Frequently there is m> check in opera- 
tion to test the accuracy of the nomber-taking, which is very often left to 
a lad, and neglected. The labour of checking the arrival of trucks, when 
they depart, to see that they have been taken both in and out, also daily 
checking, to see if those that are recorded as arriving are on hand or since 
gone out, is too laborious at a large station ; yet, as an occasional test, it can 
be advantageous applied. As regards loaded trucks, which are of the most 
importance, the invoice and delivery clerks, or other appointed person, 
should daily check the numbers of the trucks on the forwarded and received 
invoices with the numbers entered in the waggon book. The advantages 
are, (1) the correctness of both entries is questioned ; (2) trucks sent or 
received uninvoiced are at once detected ; (3) outward trucks delayed when 
the invoices have been forwarded (or made out) are brought to light ; (4) 
the daily entering up of the waggon book is insured ; (6) inward invoices 
received without the trucks are detected without delay. This does not 
insure the numbers of foreign trucks being taken when they depart empty, 
which is awkward in demurrage cases. To prevent both foreign and local 
trucks being allowed to remain on hand unobserved, so as to incur demur- 
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n^e from forgetfolneMy have a daily stock xetam made out of the 
of aU trucks on hand, keepmg the empty and fall sepaimto^ and gamg tit 
date of the arrital in the margin. An agent who guanoes orwa retom ef 
this kind every morning can (1) prevent all waggons being mneeeasuity 
detained and from being lost si^t of; (2) can detect inwaid wrnggou tibat 
have not been duly unloaded ; (3) see the number of empty tiwdEi on hand, 
so that if he requires more he can adopt measures to get tiban, and if Im 
has more than he needs, can order them where they are likely to be 
wanted. 

There are varieties of forms for waggon books, bat it is prefenUe ta 
keep inward trucks on one page, and outward on the (Riposte, a line beii^ 
drawn across at the close of the day to separate the days. At a laigv 
station, where there are sufficient foreign trucks and sheets to wazxaiit the 
keeping of a separate book for them, it is a good plan to enter the aixifil 
of the trucks or sheets in one column, and have another column opposite^ 
with room for date, &c., to enter the same numbers when the trucks or 
sheets depart. This, at a glance, shows what tracks and sheets have besn 
received, and are detained ; or which, if not detained, have been ^ wi iU iiM i 
being taken when going out, which can be ascertained by seeking tibsm 
round the station. The only drawback to this form is its unfitneas fai a 
general waggon book ; for in searching for a waggon or sheet going ont 
you cannot find it from the date, but must seek it coming in first, as the 
two entries are made opposite each other : hence the records of tracks and 
sheets outwards are scattered. With foreign waggons and sheets, which 
are seldom (or oug^t not to be) at a station over two days, this does not 
much matter. It causes more trouble in making out the return of waggons 
forwarded each day, unless it be copied from the nimiber taker's book. 

As a general rule a very effectual check may be employed to insure 
truck numbers being taken, or for an agent occasionally to test how the 
work is done. Suppose the numbers of all trucks on hand be taken every 
morning, it is very simple then— on Tuesday morning, for iTiaf.ft.-n<»ft — to 
take Monday's statement, and see if the trucks are still on hand on 
Tuesday, or entered in the waggon book as having gone out. Yon may 
thus find trucks that were ''on hand" on Monday morning which have 
gone out during Monday and never been taken ; and detect waggons which 
have gone out on the Monday, but which were not on hand that morning, 
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and haye aRiyed and the nnmberft haye been miaeed. Where the num- 
bers are taken correctly, this check can be i>er£anned at most stations in 
half-an-honr. 



RATES AND RATE BOOK— The best form for quickness of reference 
is that similar to an alphabetical ledger list ; so that all stations com- 
mencing -with the same letter are registered in a folio of the book together. 
On one page are rang^ the class rates, and on the other the exceptions or 
special rates to and from particular stations, or for certain large traders. 
There is generally a great difficulty at stations in quickly getting at the 
authority for rates. A good plan is, as soon as you receiye a quotation of 
rates, to enter it into the rate-book yourself, or pass it to the inyoice derk 
to do so, and require him to sign the quotation. Then personally gum it 
into a guard book, or paper skeleton, the leayes of which are numbered. 
Haye also an alphabetical reference list (taken from a tissue letter book) 
referring to the particular folio in the guard book. If the quotation is 
an entire list of rates for a particular line, register it by the initials. 
Under 0.,— 0. W. and W., folio 21-23-40. If it is a quotation for one or 
two stations, register them separately by the commencing letter in the 
proper page deyoted to that letter. 

Clearness and correctness are essential in a rate-book, for when it is 
wrong, few things lead to so many errors and complaints, as well as to so 
much general dissatisfEU^on on the part of traders. When rates are altered 
the regular and principal traders should be adyised as &r as possible. Great 
care is necessary in quoting rates, and the person upon whom this may 
deyolve should look twice, to preyent errors, especially when making a 
written quotation. 



RECEIVED (INWARD) GOODS.— In working receiyed or inward 
goods there is less difficulty than with those forwarded or outward ; as in 
the first case you do not make the original entry, but simply check and copy 
it through your books. 

The first important matter with received goods is to get the trucks 
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itttotlM witnhimmtfUA lunretiie goodfl unloaded nd iltwlwi 
Mpo«mbl«. 
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th« general practice to check the goode from, tiie trndoi hj tiie iu Mwi um m 
ihfry are unloaded ; tmt the adrantagea of thia plan are qiuatianaUe. Mtcf 
a wflu^hoiMe hftfjk in which 70a oliiain oonaigneea' signatorefy -with tit 
and time of ddivery ; and, ai the goods are imlnaded, let the leoawiDg 
enter them into thia book, ae being unloaded at fuch a time from 
aoch a truck, without taking any notice of the inToice. There » Hien no 
waiting f(/r, or seeking, inroicea. When the unloading ia done, or 
times, the receiving clerk can then check the entries in his book witii 
on the invoice, and fill in the pro: number ; or, if a second peraon does il^ 
all the bettor. When a receiving derk has to make an entry in a book, and 
descril^o a package, with name and address, marks and nmnbera, he » fhr 
ra^^ro particular than when a porter calls ** Jones, a box " ; the leplj to 
which is, generally, '' all right,'' perhaps before the entry is found on the 
invoice. Oftentimes it is not aU right, and goods are reeeived uninTtnoed, 
and g<it mixed with others, without there being any means of tracing from 
what truck they came, or from what place. This plan no doubt ooci^iea 
more time, and from particular circumstances at some stations would be 
difflctilt to work ; but as a rule it is most certainly the best* When goods 
are checked from the invoices, the person who performs this duty should 
make clear and distinct checks, so that he can at any time xecog^nise them ; 
and after marking the time of unloading, he should initial the inyoice. AH 
remarks as to loakagos or damage, &o. should be made legibly, andbe tiana- 
fomul to a re]turt b()ok fur sending station to be advised thereon. This is 
itntKtrtani, as CUoaring House rule 48 says : — ** In every case of loss or damage 
of gtMuls, whioh has not boon reported by the receiving comi>any within 
iwoniy-fotir hours aftt^r it has boon ascertained, the liability rests with the 
ooni])any failing to report' 



II 



N 



tl N I lOA 01 N0» &c.~As the goods are unloaded, they should be sorted 
and put into certain appointed places: ''till called for goods" in No. 1 ; wait 
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to Older goods, Na 2 ; goods for oonsigiLees to cart away, No. 8 ; tranship 
goods iriiii outward goods according to their destination — g^oods to be 
deliTered to carting agent, No. 4 ; grain. No. 5 ; and so on. Without 
arranged places for goods, it would be difficult to find them when wanted. 
AH cases of cardess, bad loading, and hollow sheeting, should be reported 
to the sending station, and if repeated after such report, the goods manager 
should be advised. When goods are reoeiyed damaged, and in loose order, 
the receiTing dork in reporting should endeavour to show the primaiy 
cause, whether firom bad loading or bad packing, and if there are any 
appeaianoes of the damagpe having been done before loading. If the cause 
is not then recorded, and sending station advised, the culpable and reqKxn- 
Bible party is lo6t.sight o^ and a daim, if made, to be got rid of is paid and 
miled. Gkx>ds in bulk, when requiring to be carted, can frequently be 
loaded on the dray with less labour from the trucks direct than when 
^landed across the warehouse stage. 



OHECKEE'S, OR EEGEIVING CLERK'S REPORT BOOK.— This 
should be entered up in ink, not in pencil. It is the receiving derk's 
medium for showing that he has perfarmed that portion of his duty which 
requires the recording of all damages, breakages, errors, and in &ct any- 
Uiing that is out of the usual course, calling for a letter to be written. 



INVOICES. — ^Immediatdy on the arrival of invoices the receipt should 
be timed, viz., "11 a.m., 5/12/58," and then they should be progressivdy 
numbered in a book for the purpose, in order, according to their arrival. 
The progressive numbering is to jirevent invoices being overlooked and 
lost, also as a refsrence when they are g^ommed into i>aper skdetons, in 
order, according to the numbers. 



ADVICES. — Lnmediatdy after pro-numbering the invoices, the advice 

notes should be made of all station to station (not carted goods) and other 

goods whidi consignees are known to send for themsdves. Dispatch a 

' messenger with these advices quickly, and let him get a signature for them 
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in ft book for the pupoie, with the tame of deliTciy noted. Hie time oCtiia 
funral of the track, end the time of the delirery of the adrioe, wiH dMnr 
what ptomptneef hie been osed. Theproof of thedeUTCiyof madrrioe le 
often important in caaei of dUuma for deiaj or demmxage : henoe the neeea- 
fitj of gf^tting a aignatnre and noting the time. When, on aoeoimt eCtfae 
dJatanoe, advicea are poated, let the person who poate them enter tiie 
addroMMMi into a memorandmn book, and at he puts the leUen imto tk^pmi^ 
^ffUe ^a; chock them off from the book, and initial Ihe latter. Without thk 
precaution, it ia difficnlt legally to prore that a particular advice waa poiM, 
although it may easily be proved to have been made out. If the co mp a ny 
can prove that a particular advice was actually posted, it would be aeceiited 
in court in the same way aa proving delivery to consignee. 



CAUKrAGK NOTES.— When delivering goods by cart in some towns, 
it is not customary to give the consignees a receipt note for the charges that 
may bo paid. This might raise a serious question against the company if 
they wore suing a man for carriage, as he might say he could not produce 
a receipt although ho had paid the money, as it was not customary with the 
company to givo receipts. With a dishonest carter it might be difficult to 
provo him a thief, as he would give no receipt for the money he receiTed. 

Tlie carriage notes should be made out as soon as the advice notes are 
despntchtHl, and so bo roady for the carters. — (See Entering up Beliveiy 
liooks or Shoots.) 



DELIVERY OF GOODS TO GARTEBS.— The carters should sign 
by initial for each package, either in the warehouse book or on the deiKveiy 
book or shoet, before they go out : in the warehouse book is prefaraUe. 
Against their initials reference should be given to the deHvery book or 
shtH>t, hxt consignee's signature. — (See further under Garting.) 



STORING GRAIN, &c.— It ia a good plan, in stonng kits o€ gism or 
other goods, to attach a card to one of the packages, giving lolbM w m i to 
wai«hottse book and progressive number of invoice. Have aacka piled 
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evenly, and run chalk lines all round the lot : then, if one sack goes, it 
will be onoe misssd. When goods are warehoused for an unreasonable 
time, a charge should be made, as the carrier has all the risk of possession 
as well as inconyenience and loss of room. 



COLLECTION OP CAERIAGE.— Give written advice to the person 
who deliveirs the goods that you will hold him personally responsible to 
pay all amounts of carriage when he delivers the goods without obtaining 
th^ charges, and carry this out strictly or you will never know the extent 
of your outstandings. For all goods delivered by you to the carting agents, 
you debit their ledger account with the carriage, unless the carters i>ay to 
the company's agent their daily collections. Li the latter case, be sure 
cvenry package of gooth ia ngnedfor : also, that every amount is collected and 
handed over to you each night, and take no excuse whatever. Give the 
carters instructions to bring the goods back if the consignee refuses to pay 
or sign the book. Consignee may say sender should have paid, or did pay ; 
Imt, unless the goods are directed " i)aid," there is no proof but his word. — 
(See Clearing House rule 79, edition 1861.) The carter can promise that 
sender shall be applied to, and if he pays, the money shall be returned to 
him (consignee.) A carter who persisted in delivering goods without the 
money or without getting a receipt should be dismissed. In detaining 
goods for carriage the law does not allow you to detain a portion, therefore, 
if you allow consignees to break bulk without an understanding fwitneeeedj 
yon can only detain, and demand carriage on the quantity you hold. 
When consignees' carters come for goods without the money, if you let 
them have part, you must have an understanding, and get them clearly to 
a^pree to your holding the remainder for the carriage of the lot. With liti- 
gions and awkward traders it is best not to let them touch until they pay. 



DEMUBEAGE. — The delivery derk, checker, or some one should 
have apportioned to him the duty of looking well after the unloading of 
tracks, and collection of demurrage. The proof of the time of delivering the 
advice note, giving proper notice that demurrage, after a certain time, will 
will be charged, is very important. Demurrage cannot fairly be demanded 



^^ 
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and fbroed without this advimng has been attended to. A fiveign trade 
is allowed by the dealing house to standat a station two whole di^s, not 
indnding the day of anival or departure. 



SIGNATUBES FOB GRAIN.— Every load of giain taken 6om a lot 
should be signed for at the time. Consignees may hare a load one day from 
one lot) and a load from another lot a day after, and so on, till it is impo^ 
sible to tell what has been deHvered, unless eadi load is signed for when 
taken away. If this is not done, defidendes occur throogh erron, and HbB 
company have to pay. In entering gnun in the wacehonse book, or gnin 
book, for sig^tnre, leave four or five lines blank, aooording to the qoantiiy 
and number of loads, into which you think it is Hkdy to be divided and 
carted away. This gives space for the man to sign for each load. Ttlkb 
care the date and time is put down when each load is taken. 



PRESERVING INWARD INVOICES.— The invdces shoold be 
gummed into a paper skeleton, or packed up into parcels in pro g r ossive 
order every week. The former plan is the best A fortnighfs invoices 
should never be allowed to lie about. 



ACCOUNTS. — Railway accounts, although by many considered veiy 
difficult and complicated, are really not so. Where a man does not under- 
stand the difference between debtor and creditor in accounts, — and thsro 
are many professing to be railway men who do not,-^there is a difficulty. 
Most railway men of any experience know that the debit of a station, or 
the amount which the agent has to account for, consists of (1) the total 
" paid money*' on goods outwards, for which the senders have paid the 
carriage ; (2) the total " to pay money*' on goods inwards, which the con- 
signees pay ; (3) the undercharges or amounts that are afterwards, added 
when the proper charge has not been made, — (when a diaxge has been 
once made on an invoice, the figures in English actioimts are never altered, 
errors being corrected by undercharge or overcharge : in the first case 

ed as a debit, and in second substracted as a credit against the station ;) 
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(4) the total amount received for cartage, warehousing, demurrage, &c. 
Against this, as a credit, the agent shows (1) money remitted to cashier ; 
(2) paid on's, (which Brother Jonathan calls " back charges,") or amounts 
paid out to the senders of goods for some service performed, perhaps for 
carting the goods to the station, or bringing them 100 miles by sea, for 
which the consignee has to i>ay : the paid on's are, of course, added to the 
railway charge, and consignee pays the two together ; (3) overcharges or 
amounts that are deducted when the proper charge has not been made, 
(reverse of undercharges ;) (4) 'cartages allowances, or amounts paid for 
cartage performed, by sender or consignee, when such cartage is included 
in the rate ; (5) the total amount of carriage due upon goods on hand unde- 
livered. It may be well to explain for the uninitiated that for all money 
which an agent receives for the company he is " debtor,'' and for all he 
hands over to the company or pays away in an authorized manner on 
their behalf, he is ** creditor." Before attempting to make a balance sheet, 
and especially where there are a great many different entries to deal with, 
it is imperative, with an inexperienced person, that he should distinctly 
understand the bearings of the various items of money, as they affect the 
matter in a debtor and creditor sense. If the mind does not rapidly classify 
the items, so as to place them against each other in their true relationship, 
the most perplexing complications arise, and it is futile to attempt to arrive 
at a balance. The foregoing enumeration of the leading items suppUes 
the groundwork, therefore impress it weU upon the recollection, and with 
practice you will learn how to deal with special items. If my reader would 
become proficient in balance sheet making, he should lead his mind to 
habitually classify, in debtor and creditor form, all items that pass under 
his notice, even when he is not employed upon balancing work. When an 
inexperienced person has been endeavouring to ^lake an account balance, 
and has drawn things into a disordered and jumbled state, it offers a splendid 
opportunity for re-classifying and disentangling the confusion. This is the 
field for perseverance and investigation, and many travelling auditors delight 
in obtaining opportunities of the kind, and, when they do not, they are 
hardly thoroughly qualified for their duties. The spirit of research and scru- 
tiny is indispensable in a good travelling auditor. 

OThe following simple form of balance sheet wiU perhaps give a clearer 
idea than the preceding explanations ; — 

G 
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GOODS TEAEFH 



I 



To Balance from last month, tIz. : 

„ Cash in hand, (last month's money received, but not 
sent to hank,) as per balance in cash-book 

„ Porters outstandings 



[Having taken credit in the preyions month for the amonnt of 
carriage due upon goods on hand ondeliTered, that amount 
most be brought forward aa a debit, because the goods will 
have been delivered, and the carriage since paid.] 

„ Total amount of carriage "paid" on outwards traffic... 

ft » tt i, "to pay** on inward traffic... 

tf 17 if undercharges on inward traffic 

ft ft t> it on outward traffic 

f, ,t ft received for warehousing and storing 

goods 

ft If )) ft demurrage on trucks and 

sheets 

tf ft H »» cartage, &c 

79 ft ft of extras, (particulars annexed) 

[Amounts over collected— paid on's credited by being invoiced, 
but not actually paid,— or any amount for which there is no 
debit in the ordinary course.] 



s. 



d 
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I 



-^7 Cash remitted to bank or cashier 
>, Overchaiges on inward traffic 

i\ „ „ „ outward „ — 
t, Cartage allowances 



[Amoonts paid to senders, or consignees, who cart their goods, 
when the rate charged is a carted rate.] 



» 



Paid on's 



„ Ledger acootints transferred to audit office for collection 
„ Outstandings 

I 

I 
I 

[Amounts of carriage due on goods undelivered.] 



Sf 



Cash in hand 



[Cash recdved, and neglected to be remitted on the last day of 
the month, or retained for an authorized purpose. As a gene- 
ral rule there should be none.] 



s. 



d. 



» 



Where the ledger aoooimtB are coDeciad by the agent, and not tnms- 
ferxed foft collectaon to the aodit, there is a litUe difBeorenoe in ^ifl^Kng with 
them. Snppofle the preceding to be the December balance aheet^ yon 
would take credit for December acoonnta ; but, independently^ yoa woold 
.enter on the debit aido aa follows, because, in December balance, yoa have 
to aoooont tor the collection of November accounts during December: — 

LmoEB Accoumt8.s>Db. 

Amors, 

Nov. Ledger afets, 

Underehmrget, 
On the credit side you would enter, 

LXDOBB AcCOXTNTS.aBCB. 

Coih remitted, 

Overeharget, 

Cartage AUowaneea, 

Reehargea, 

Outstanding, 
The total items of these two should balance. It is customary on some lines 
to have ledger abstract books, ruled Dr. and Cr., in which the ledger 
totals are entered. 

An attempt has been made to give an explanation of the various items 
of which a balance shoot consists, enumerating them as debtor and creditor 
entries. The writer has thought4;t better to deal first with the result that 
has to bo worked out than to treat of the varying and mystifyin g details 
necessary in graining that result This seems best, as it can then be moce 
clearly seen why the detail is necessary, and to what points it converges. 

Before speaking of the abstracts, it is necessary to explain to the nnini- 
tiatod the porters and posted amounts, and checking of invoioee. The 
porters and posted amounts consist of the debit (paid amount on outwards 
and to pay on inwards traffic) separated and extended into what is tenned 
the porters and posted columns in the invoice. Supposing there area 
doaen amounts on an invoice, some of theee may be poeted into tihe ledger 
and the others paid to the porter (or carter) when the goods are deHvered. 
It being desirable that the totals of theee should be distingoiahed tiia one 
is extended into the posted column and the other to the porters. If thii 
has bo«n done correctly, the totnl posted, and porters on the invoice, added 
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together, will balance and agree with tlie total debit, because they aie 
■imply die debit re-written and sepaiated. When nndfflidia^eB and orra- 
tduTgei creep in it beoomee rather more difficult for the ninitiated to imdcr- 
itsnddiem. Au"Dndezcluu:ga" has been pievioualy explained. When it 
ooe«trs on a parcel of goods, the amonnt nndercbarged is enteted in the 
tmdercha^e colnnm on the invoice, and added to the amount that Am ion 
chai'ged, and the total ii extended to the porters or posted, as the case may 
be. The rersrse is the case with an orercha^e, irtiioh ia deducted, and llu 
HfftrtHtt extended. In £act, the porters and posted are the ooirect and 
actnalutunmta that have been, or are to be, paid for cairiage. In balancing 
the totals of an inToice when there ate nnderchargea or overohaigee, the 
debit and the undercharge must be addedMO-iMiC on one side, and the 
portos, posted, and overchaigee as a credit on the other. If the work is 
correct, the totals will agree as below: — 
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Porters and posted on inward invoices are ezteoided in the proper 
columns ; bat with the tissue copies of ontward invoices there are not 
generally such columns, and it is therefore advisable to mit telumtu 
with blue pendl, which is the moat durtingniahablB on the tiseae copying 



As the charges thut Are made " 



> pay 



8 received fr^a 



yt 




'MU'unirT'. sui mm 9anm, Si.w» uLormic^ 
4«ui 'ilu^ ^surnifltriniut nut Wifirimig bhl snanxB 

'Tith inwrt toil viDrueii ozrmcfls. ^tiwfif 
')>'>>9s>*Jwr^ ihiwe. If ^lis s tame 

SmT 'tfiriSilinCUIIl iSUKB^'M HA TITlini l iw<Hi.ll nil I IB, 




frt^, i«»>ut: «ut * p#ira«m ':if :£« -sb^iJis. Mi «il"* sxoi 



) J» 



Vr» 



«y4 i^h^^iA f^z-^ri/A, I* itxmm a ledger crif tocw of 
9^M»M;Miy -v^crj mxilaep U^ z, tnAeBaaait Mniiit wisk kii 

It m^Mt t>^ HMfetfTieM fcr tiu& inftmm tiom a£ Ae ui i infiBM cd, tkit 
P^^i(n ^MtU^** «f ^ ti^>«« iM^ trnatfd iqum tbe snne line la tibe roMder 

Kttftj m/yntb retimui, wioch shcnld Ik exact copies of tibe mbsbact 

^^ Vy^, ftr^; MAt t/> iith cUaaiDg house in T/mdon for the fimigiL izaffie. 

^IfnAUfy will mtnd ihh UAaH of the invoices receired during the month fiom 

Jbm^imiUfr, sod )Caneb<«t€T will tend the totals of inToices sent to Dudley 
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dming tiie same time, and by comparing the two statements, one station is 
a dlieck upon the debit and correctness of the other. When the retoma 
agree, or are made to agree, the clearing house apportions the month's 
earnings derived from the two stations between the companies over whose 
Imai the traffic has passed, viz., the L. and N. W. and the W. M. There 
is an allowance made each company for terminal expenses, for carting, 
loading, &c., and the remainder is divided by mileage. The total number 
ef miles between the two points yields so much per mile, and each company 
zeeeiTes its portion according to its mileage. 

Monthly retains are in most cases sent in for the local traffic, but they 
are sent to the audit office of each line, as there is no division to make, but 
merdy proof to be obtained of the correctness of each station's debit and 
credit. 

On the West Midland the labour of making detailed local returns is 
avoided, and the agents merely send a monthly summary of the station 
totals of the inwards and outwards abstracts for the month. If on compari- 
son at audit the totals of two stations do not agree, each station has then to 
g^ve details, so that the difference may be detected. If the entries made in 
the abstracts are carefully checked at the stations every week (which they 
ought to be) the audit has seldom to call for details — (Separate totals of 
invoices.) 

For preparing a foreign abstract book the hints given in page 29 must 
be repeated. When an abstract book is paged, divide the pages by the 
number of letters in the alphabet, omitting such letters as do not form the 
initial of stations, Z. and Q., for example. Apportion to each letter a 
certain number of leaves, deducting one or two from one letter and adding 
to the other, as your judgment may consider necessary. (You may have 
more stations beginning with one letter, and hence you need rather more 
than the allotted number of leaves.) 

In prepsoing a local abstract book, you know exactiy the number of 
stations you have to deal with, (except on a very long line,) and can divide 
your book between them with such judgment that, when it is completed, 
the leaves will be all filled and the entries to or from stations be altogether 
in date order. You of course have to allot the greatest number of leaves 
to those stations with which you will have the greatest number of entries, 
and vice verad. Every abstract book should have a clean and distinctiy 
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written folio list. It is most conyement to have this on a piece of oaxd- 
board, which an abstract clerk can placfe on the desk before him. With 
foreign lists enter the stations alphabetically^ leading about half-a-dozen 
lines between each letter for additions, &c. 

An abstract clerk should be yery particular in giying the ''routes'' 
correctly. — (See folio 76.) 

From the remarks on the importance of the additions of inyoices, it should 
be a golden rule with an abstract derk neyer, under any circumstanoes, to 
abstract an inyoice unless it has been preyiously checked €md bears th» 
inituUs of the person who checked it. It should be the pride of an abstzacb 
derk never to send an inaccuracy form away without being able to write 
his own station correct. This he may easily do if he will check his work. 
Many regard this checking as a serious and formidable affiur ; but if they 
would get some one to call oyer for them and do it weekly, at most statioiu, 
with quickness, it may be done in an hour. 

Before abstracting inward inyoices it is the safest plan to sort them by 
their progressiye numbers, in order that none may escape. At the end ol 
eyery month (and of eyery week if your audit office requires it) you make 
a summary ; that is, you add up the week's totals in your abstracts of each 
station's account, and enter on a form as subjoined : — 
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A summary like the preceding is required for each of the diffiarent kinds 
of traffic, and a grand summary is made up of these totals, as £d11ows : — 
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Some audit offices do not keep coal and coke separate, but class both as 
minerals ; and upon some lines this return is not required in a summary 
form, but is given on the balance sheet or account current. 

If an abstract derk wishes to get his work done punctually, he should 
make out his abstract sheets every week, then, at the end of the month, he 
has no difficulty in getting his returns ready in time. Otherwise he is 
almost sure to be behind, as he crowds the performance of a month's work 
into a few days. 

There are generally four abstract books at a station, sometimes more : 
(I) foreign outward; (2) foreign inward; (3) local outward; (4) local 
inward. Fart of each book is apportioned for (1) goods; (2) coal and 
coke ; (3) minerals ; (4) cattle. Unless this ia done, and each description 
of traffic kept separately, it is impossible to teU the total of each branch of 
traffic on the line. 



LEDGEE. — ^Be very careful never to open a ledger account without 
written authority, otherwise you take upon yourself the responsibility of 
giving credit. Get the written authority of a superior officer of the 
company. If then a loss by fsulure should occur, you are clear and 
blameless, unless you have been incautious enough, in recommending a 
trader for a ledger account, to misrepresent fiicts through not making 
proper inquiry as to his respectability and trustworthiness. 

The entries in the ledger being simply copies of the entries in the 
invoices, the work is straightforward and without difficulties. It is important 
that a ledger clerk should not accept the calculations, rates, and charges as 
correct, unless the invoices have been checked and are initialed. It is very 
annoying to a collector of accounts for traders to point out errors of rates 
or calculations. It makes a sad mess with the accounts, and all results 
fiK)m the ledger clerk posting entries from invoices that have not been 
checked. A ledger clerk should be able to make correct additions, or he 
will cause endless labour and trouble. It is the best plan to make additions 
twice, commencing first from the top and then from the bottom of the column. 
If a ledger clerk can add up pounds, shillings, and pence together in one 
addition, after the plan of a noted railway accountant, all the better. 

A ledger derk should write out the accounts from the ledger upon the bills 
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weekly, an^ not leave it until the end of the month. Two money colnmns 
should be made use of in the ledger for iilward and outward amounts. 
The arrears being only occasional items, a column for them is xmnecessary, 
as they can be easily picked out when wanted. At the month's end the 
totals of the accounts are made and entered in a summary, which is then 
added up. This total should balance with the total posted in the " grazid 
summary of totals." — (See page 96.) 



COLLECTION OF ACCOUNTS.— This is a very harassing duty in 
some districts, and especially when trade is bad and money scarce. There 
is a very serious burden likely to &JX upon an agent and collector when 
traders fail in debt to the company, as the question naturally arises at head 
quarters, " Was proper exertions made to get the money ?" An agent may 
say he called several times and could not get the money, and he may or 
may not be believed, according to the general opinions formed of him. It 
is recommended for every agent or collector to keep a pocket book, with the 
names of traders alphabetically arranged, and whenever they call for money, 
and £ail in obtaining it, to put down in ink the date and time th^ called, 
as well as the " put oS** given for non-payment. This is something to 
produce to satisfy a manager that the collector performed his duty : 
traders knowing such memoranda are kept will, for their reputation's Bake, 
fear to " put off" too frequently. When you call several times without 
success, report the matter to head quarters, pre&ciag your letter with. an. 
extract from your pocket book : you thus transfer the responsibility, and put 
the matter into the hands of those who can use stronger arguments and 
measures than yourself. 

A ledger deduction book is very necessary and usefiil, especially where 
there are a number of accounts to collect. It is ruled with the following 
headings: — Invoice date and number — Consignment — Species — From 

" "—To " "—Weight charged— Weight should be— Bate 

charged — ^Rate should be — ^Paid on — Amount charged — ^Amount should 
be — ^Amount deducted — ^Why deducted — ^Beference to corespondence— Date 
cleared — ^Amount cleared. 

If a book of this kind is not kept, memoranda of deductions are taken 
on loose scraps of paper. These frequentiy get lost and mislaid, and the 
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i«8Q]t iSy tiie aooounts do not get credited with the amounts that have been 
deducted and are disputed ; and after a few months there is a stir to clear off 
balances, when nobody knows how these balances have arisen or of what 
they consist, and the accounts are in a state of confasion, which reflects 
diBcredit on the agent or collector. 

If no ledger deduction book ia supplied, rule a foolscap book for 
yourselfl Never settle a ledger account until you have made an entry of 
the deductions, when there are any. Make the total of them, which, added 
to the cash, must agree with the total of the account rendered. Clear 
deductions as speedily as possible, for nothing wUl make you stand so well 
in the eyes of your accountant as small outstanding balances. 

The system of lodger debit notes is very excellent to prevent deduc- 
tiooB and errors. As soon as a debit arises against a trader, either as 
** "gedd.** for outward goods or *' to pay " for inward, make out a note of the 
amount, which send to him with a remark at the bottom that the item 
will be potted to his account, and if he has any objection to make, to do 
io at once^ and if not he must return the note signed. In this way the 
trader acknowledges his responsibility, item by item, as his account is 
posted ; and at the end of the month there are no deductions or disputes, 
as they have been disposed of one by one. When things go all right 
without this system, it is in some cases not worth while to entail extra 
labour, but when traders are constantly disputing items, and cut up their 
accounts at the month's end, it operates as a check upon them. Questions of 
dispute are thus raised and disposed of at the time, and not left to accuma- 
late into a budget at the settlement of the account to offer an excuse for 
delaying payment 



CASH. — ^On most lines there is a " porters settlement book," a " cash 
book," and a " note remittance counterpart book." The first is simply for 
a cash entry from the invoice of each detailed amount as paid. The best 
form is as follows : — 
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Under the head of balancing, the reason for keeping inwards, outwardB, 
and outstanding cash is separately explained. The cash book is merely a 
debtor and creditor book, in which the daily totals of the porters settle- 
ments, together with the ledger cash, most be entered as debits, and the 
daily totals of the paid on's and cash remittances as credits. The remit- 
tance book is simply a counterpart note book, in which you describe the 
quantity of gold, sUver, and number of notes and cheques remitted to the 
bank. The cashier, on receipt of the cash, signs and returns to you the 
aooompanying counterpart note as your youcher. Take care you get these 
wuehera as acknowledgments of the cash having been received, and when they 
axe not sent duly, write for them. 

It should be observed as a golden rule by an agent, or whoever receives 
cash, never to touch it until an entry has first been made in the proper book. 
When this is adhered to there is no difficulty in balancing cash at the dose 
of the day. It is a bad plan for an agent to retain cash and only make 
two or three remittances during the month, because mistakes will creep in. 
The amounts constituting the daily debits of the cash book should be 
remitted daily, so as to constitute the daily credits, (minus paid on's, &c.) 

Take care that every clerk is in the Guarantee Society, and get your 
manager's acknowledgment for this i you can then never be reflected upon 
for trusting a clerk when such is necessary. It is the best plan for only 
one person about the station to receive cash : appoint, therefore, the most 
suitable clerk if you cannot do it yourself. Never neglect giving him a 
receipt for what money he hands over, as, otherwise, should he prove 
dishonest, or mistakes occur, he may say he paid you m9ney, and may 
account for absence of a receipt by stating that you did not always give 
him a receipt when he paid money. Settle with a clerk every day ; as it 
is only offering temptation to men of some dispositions to let money 
remain in their hands. Except at very large stations, where a respon- 
sible cashier is kept, an agent should make up his cash for head-quarters, 
and it is safest for him personally to deposit it in the cash-box on the 
train, which is only opened by the cashier and Idmself. At the close of 
the month the cash book should be balanced, and should agree without 
showing any difference as cash in hand. No station should have a cash 
balance except in special cases, where a junction station has to pay <' paid 
on's " to another company. As a rule, a station should not be allowed to 
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show a caah balance. It is a growing evil, and has many times resulted in 
agents becomuig dishonest, from the temptation of ''boirowing" being 
put in their way. 

Monthly totals in the porters' settlement book, should show the total 
cash received on account of inwards, outwards, and outstandings, as well 
as the grand total. 



PENCIL TOTALS.— When books are balanced, it is a Tile and 
abominable practice to allow pencil totals to remain in them. 



CHECKING PORTERS' CASH.— The entries in the porters' settle- 
ment book should be checked daily with the invoices, and, in the 
proper column on the invoice, a reference given to the page in the 
porters' settlement book, where the cash is entered as having been 
received. The delivery books or sheets should also be checked daily. — (See 
page 67.) If this is done, errors of money, under or over paid, ore at 
once detected and can be rectified ; but if it is left for a month, tradesmen 
may justly refuse to entertain any further charge, as the goods have then 
perhaps been sold and consumed, and the profit calculated. 



PORTERS' OUTSTANDING BOOK.— AU invoices dated, say 
December, are of course entered into December accounts. An invoioe^ 
with amounts ''to pay," sent from Aberdeen, December 31st, may not 
reach its destination, at Bristol, for several days, and Bristol cannot remit 
the cash to head quarters before the month has terminated : thus, a credit 
cannot be taken for the amount as '' cash remitted" in December balanee 
sheet, although the invoice must be taken to debit. Bristol people will 
show a credit under the heading of outstandings, as the amounts wen 
outstanding on the last day of the month, because not paid into caahier : 
hence the necessity of a porters' outstanding book. It is customary on the 
outstanding sheets to remark, that the item was paid on such and soch a 
day, (if it has been paid,) and if not, the reason why must be explained, so 
that the audit may know that the item is not actually outstanding at the 
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time the balance aheet ia aent in. It will thua be aeen that all amounta in 
Deeember inyoicea, not actually remitted to the caahier up to the morning 
of lat January, mnat be entered up in the outstanding book, and appear 
ai outatandinga. A transcript of the porter's outstanding book is sent 
with the balance, on a form for that purpose, to explain the item entered on 
the balance sheet aa outstandings. On the West Midland line, to save 
labour, they subdivide the outstandings into ** caah paid'' up to the 15th, 
(say of January,) and actual outstandings, and the agents are only required 
to aeDd padaculars of the latter, their word being taken that the other 
amount has actually been paid. 

If proper precaution be taken, there is no occasion for any amount to be 
outstanding without the goods being on hand, though exceptional, odd 
items will of course occasionally creep in. When making out January 
acoounta, the December items, and any previous that are stiU unpaid, 
have to be brought forward again as outstandings. This creates extra 
work in writing, not to speak of the trouble of collection. It is the most 
ridioulouB thing possible to let traders take away goods without paying, 
and then go running after them to get the money, when at the onset you 
have the law in your own hands, and can justly require the money to be 
paid at the time of delivery. The greater license you allow traders in this 
matter, the more they will take. An easy-going agent may waste (for 
waste it really is) half his own or his clerk's time in collecting money. 

Amounts of outstandings may be disposed of otherwise than by the 
cash being paid (1) recharged ; (2) transferred to ledger ; (3) overcharged ; 
(4) special allowance. On many lines the outstanding book only admits of 
a remark being made as to how credit has been obtained, and the item ia 
not canied forward as outstanding in the next account ; but the form here 
given shows how the item has been disposed of much more clearly, while 
ita value is still more exemplified in the balancing and comparing of totals. 
Particular care should be taken to state, in the remark column of the 
outstanding sheets sent to audit, the cause of the item being outstanding 
if it has not been paid, when the balance sheet is sent in. Where an 
agent does not personally keep his accounts, (which he cannot do at a large 
or first-class station,) a vigilant eye should be kept on the balancing clerk. 
There are various fonns of outstanding books, but the subjoined is a 
very good one. 

H 
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Audit offices are more frequently precise at fits and starts with out- 
standings than as a regular thing ; and if an agent allows his balancing 
derk to be neglectful in clearing outstandings, he causes a stoim to brew 
that may seriously damage, if not ruin, his reputation. It is a goodpUm 
for an agent to go through the outstandinga weekly , and make his balancing derk 
explain what has been done towards clearing them. 



FAID-ON BOOK.— This is used for collecting together from the out- 
ward invoices the particulars of all paid-on's. It is the best plan to havo 
two or three money columns : (1) actual cash paid-on's ; (2) recharges anA. 
transfers. You may need one column for paid-on's allowed to carting^ 
agents for special cartage or boatage. The paid-on's should be entered ¥gm 
daily f and the amounts checked with those on the consignment notes. 
Errors are then discovered without delay, and can be rectified while 
On some lines it is customary to take receipts in the paid-on book for 
''paid-on's'' from the person to whom the money is paid. Two paid- 
on books are kept for alternate months, and one book accompanies tlie 
balance sheet to audit. A better plan is to have a paid-on vouchep, whioih 
the sender or person receiving the paid-on can sign, and these voucheiii oaa. 
be attached to the paid-on sheet as proof that the money has been paid, Aa, 
agent cannot embezzle money to any extent and get credit, by recharge, as 
no station will accept a recharge unless they know how it is to be deued. 
A recharge of ** paid-on'' unextended wiU not pass to the credit 
special authority. 



MAKING A BALANCE-SHEET.— This is the grand condusiiiQ of 
the work, and the "bridge of sighs" to many a railway nuin. fiome 
conquer it, and become pretty £Eiir accountants : others give jt vp, and hate 
the name of a balance-sheet afterwards. With an unsystematic miiid 
making a balance-sheet is like disentangling a skein of silk, — a man paDa 
first on one side and then the other, but cannot get it right until he really 
begins to think it is impossible. A systematic, persevering man disentan- 
gles knot after knot until he accomplishes his object. As £eu: as the writes^ 
ohAervatioh has gone he believes there are not very many railway men iriio 
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The object 18 to balance, or account for, the ontwaid delnt, the inward debit, 
and the arrears or ontstandings separately ; because, by doing so, you sab- 
divide and drive the errors into small portions of the month's work. This 
makes it easier to come at them than if you attempt to balance the whole 
month*s work together. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 columns are debits. Ton enter the outstanding balance 
from the last month — the tobd "paid" outwards — ^the total "to pay" 
inwardei — the current month's undercharges inwards and outwards. 

Your credit for outstandings from last month will be, — cash since 
received, 4th column; amounts posted to ledger, 5th column ; amounts still 
outstanding, 6th column ; also, perhaps, one or two odd items which may 
be entered in red ink, with the total in small figures, in column 9. The 
total of those, added across to colimm 9, must be made to agree with the 
total in column 3. In the same way with outwards paid and imderchorges, 
as well as invoices to pay and undercharges. 

For No. 1 column you obtain the outstandings from last month's 
account : the outwards paid and inwards to pay from the grand monthly 
abstract summary. — (See page 97.) 

For No. 2 column you obtain the current month's undercharges from 
the grand monthly summary. 

For No. 3 colimm you add 1 and 2 together ; 
No. 4 „ fr^m porters' settlement book ; 
No. 5 „ frt)m the ledger ; 
No. 6 „ frt)m the porters' outstanding book ; 
No. 7 • „ fi^m the paid-on book ; 
No. 8 „ fr^m the grand monthly summary ; 
No. 9 „ fr^m the addition across of 5, 6, 7, and 8 ; 
No. 10 „ from the grand monthly summary. This total must 
bo made to agroo with the total of the paid-on book. 

To balance the work in sections it is of course necessary to keep the 
dtttail credits on account of outwards, inwards, and outstandings separate, 
so that they (the credits) may balance with the separate debits. 

If the totals of the columns of the " detail proof" agree, the balanoe- 
Rhoot becomes child's play. You have only then to look after special items 
which may trouble you ; but by investigation you soon place them xig^t 
You know that the figures in the " detail proof," when tranafaned, mimit 
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of a balance : it is therefore to question the correctness of other figures 
wbidh yon may have to add. If the actual receipts in the porters' settle- 
ment book have not been aU remitted, you have to see what the deficiency 
ie in the remittance, and if a credit is obtained in another way, for instance, 
as paid-on's, cartage allowances, or cash in hand. 

If yon cannot make your ** detail proof " balance, run over your addi- 
tions first, and if this does not imfold the error, check the debit ; that is, 
compare the paid or to pay invoice total amounts (as the case may be) on 
the invoioes with the abstracts, to test the correctness of the latter. If this 
does not enable you to discoyer the error, take the invoices, and make the 
additions of the debits *' paid " and <' to pay," at the same time see what 
has become of each item, whether it has been paid, and is in the porters' 
settlement book, or is owing, and ia in the outstanding book. Some items 
may be overcharged, or recharged : if so, see that the credit has actually 
been taken. These measures are pretty sure to unfold the error. 

At some stations, where the entries on the invoices are not very nume- 
rous, (for then it is difficult,) errors can be discovered by copying out the 
items separately, to or from each station, from the porters' setUement and 
outstanding book, and adding the transfers. You have then the credits in 
the same form as the abstract debits, namely, under the heading of each 
station. It is a very simple matter then to check the two, and make them 
agree by detecting and rectifying all errors. 

Where an agent does not make his own balance-sheet, it is a good plan 
to require his balancing clerk to hand in a " detail proof" sheet as a pre- 
caution against a balance being cooked. 

The writer has known instances where a deficiency which could not be 
discovered has been smuggled into the outstanding book, and got rid of by 
collecting undercharges and not debiting them against the station. This 
is very bad. 

One of the greatest helps to fiicilitate a balance being correctly made is 
to strike a weekly balance of posted and porters. At many stations there 
axe difficulties in balancing the porters weekly, but with the posted it may 
always be eflfected. Order your abstract dark to make out a weekly sum- 
mary of the debit, — ^undercharges — overcharges — ^posted — and porters, and 
require your ledger clerk to make a statement of the totals posted to each 
trader's account for the week. The posted amount in the summary and the 
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statement shonld be made to agree. The vahie of these Tetuins being made 
out is that they give an agent proof that the woik is up.* The items oxi' 
these weekly returns added up should, with the alterations, make the total 
of the monthly summary, which is also taken from the abstracts. 

Make each clerk balance his own work. The balancing derk has no right 
to find out the errors that prevent the ledger and abstract derks balancing 
their work. When those who cause errors haye the trouble of finding 
them out, they are apt to be more carefal in fiiture. 



CORKESPONBENCE.>-Correspondence is one of the most important 
features in workiag a station. When neglected, it is the door by which 
fedlure first enters and becomes apparent. In nearly all cases wheie 
a station is badly managed, it will be found that the correspondence is 
loosely carried on. A badly conducted correspondence is an indication of 
decay within. It has been said, '* Tell me the actions of a man, and I^will 
tell you his character;" but, by substituting "correspondence" for 
" actions,'' you may with certainty form accurate ideas of an agent and the 
management of his station. Correspondence is the lever by which an agent 
ought to work his station. It may be likened to the hands of a olobk, 
which indicate the internal movements. The detailed method in woiking 
railway traffic is to a great extent managed by a scrutinizing system el 
checks. Hence, if a man, besides using his own perceptions, will listen to 
his neighbour, he will learn when he is wrong. By seeking for wrong , ami 
effectually rectifying it for the present and future by ayetem, the nearest appnair 
motion to perfection can be arrived at. 

If you follow this rule strictly, the man who discovers your defiknencieB 
and faults is unwittingly the best Mend you have. Mind and keep him so 
by being a little sharp, and if then he has any more wrong to tell, he wiU 
not neglect you. Correspondence is the medium by which errors are made 
known. Ought an agent, then, to neglect it, and leave it to his darks ? 
It seems suicidal to do so. Yet many agents allow derks to open letters, 
and answer and sign replies. An agent, perhaps, makes over this power to 
a correspondent clerk, while he is harassing himself with a yardsman's 
duty in shunting about a lot of trucks. The agent who attends dosely to 
the building up of system inside generally works his station bettor than 
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one who makes the ontside work his principal consideration. It must not 
be fixrgotten, however, that at times it is necessary for an agent to perform 
oufsido work, and always to take care that it is done. 

Where the correspondence of a station is extensive, as at Liverpool, 
I^mdon, Kanchester, Birmingham, or other large stations, it would be 
impossible for the agent to read all the letters and memoranda every 
xnoming ; therefore, suitable clerks who can be depended upon must be 
entrusted with this duty. But at all stations where it is possible, an 
agent should open and scan over every letter, retaining those for personal 
investigation which indicate a want of system or disclose carelessness. 
When this is not done, letters may be destroyed and errors and blunders 
hidden. Here a few words may be said on the subject of carelessness. 
An agent should particularly guard against forming an erroneous judg- 
ment between a casual error and a careless error. If you continually 
censure and upbraid men for committing trivial casual errors, you weaken 
the impression which your corrections ought to have upon your staff. 
This is an error into which peevish agents often Ml, thinking no attention 
will be paid to their orders unless they bluster and put themselves into a 
passion. This, continually done, produces the contempt of subordinates, 
who after a time do not think you are in earnest unless you storm. It 
leads, also, to incessant strife, dissension, and wrangling, which tends to 
the discomfort and corruption of willing, striving men. Correction and 
reproof, when applied deservingly, in a cool, severe temper, have a good 
result, but passion and hard words produce only a sullen, dogged obedience, 
and destroy willingness and respect. 

It is quite as important that an agent should aiffn every letter that leaves 
his station as that he should see every letter that arrives. If not, he is 
quite in the dark, and his clerks may write all sorts of stupid nonsense 
"with his name beneath. Allow no one to use your name when avoidable, 
because (1) you grant a license for paper squabbles ; (2) you have no check 
as to how long a time letters may be nursed before being answered ; 
(3) you have no check that proper answers are given or cases properly 
treated. 

It is the best plan to require your correspondent clerk to pin together 
the letter received and the answer which he writes. Tou can then see how 
each case stands, and, b^ observing the date of the letter received, you can see if 
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it has been duly answered. Where an agent signs, perhaps, a hundred 
letters a day, it is impossible to go into the £Etcts of every case, and nmch 
must be accepted unquestioned. While your clerks know the letters pass 
under your eye, they do not know which you may or may not question, 
and, while they are thus kept on the qui vive, they will, as a rule, do their 
best. 

When a letter pointing out an error which has a bad appearance comes 
before you, investigate until you ascertain the cause, and strive to invent 
some plan that will prevent it occurring again, except from carelessness or 
inadvertence. Let the plan be such that the whole blame will rest an 
some one individual, without leaving room for argument or disputing. 
Encircle men so that they must admit they have been wrong. 

Promptness is imperative in corre8x>ondence. Lay it down as law that 
no letter received after a certain time in the afternoon shall remain 
unanswered that day. If all stations did this, a reply to a letter would be 
received at the inquiring station on the second morning after such inquiry 
was sent. That is, the letter is sent on Monday, reaches on Tuesday, is 
answered the same day, and the reply received on Wednesday mcnming. 
Few stations in ordinary working can be depended upon to give the reply 
on the day of arrival. It is more frequently the fourth day before the 
reply arrives than the third. In this respect a reformation is sadly- 
wanted. Every correspondent clerk or agent should dear off all letters 
every day, and so do the day's work in the day. There are, of course, 
exceptions, where too much work is put on one man or where x>articiilara 
cannot be obtained, but, as a rule, the practice should be adhered to. 

Conciseness and brevity, with clearness, save labour to the writer and 
reader. Some men introduce so much extraneous matter into theic compo- 
sition that it is vexatious to have to read their letters. They appear not to 
be able to see the points of a case, but give a narrative like a gossiping 
woman's. They should fancy themselves the receivers, — ^the persons who 
have to act upon the facts represented. This might teach them better, and 
show them their failing. A man who writes in this way is not a man of 
action or decision ; neither has he been used to judge or decide, or he would 
give only the facts which are necessary to form a judgment. There may 
bo too much brevity, and some go to this extreme, which is equally as bad 
as the other. A concise explanation of facts bearing upon the point at issue 
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is what 18 required. When addressing managers, practical men do not 
want mbhish, but hcta, for and against, to judge from. 

The sooner a letter or inquiry can be decisively replied to the better. 
Do what is asked at once, if it is reasonable : if unreasonable, refuse ded- 
flively. 8ome correspondent clerks will bandy letters backwards and for- 
wards for weeks, merely to put ofif for the moment looking for an old book, 
or the trouble of calling upon a trader, or thoroughly going into the case. 
This creates work for all concerned in the correspondence, even for the pro- 
crastinator himself. The matter has to be settled at last, and it may as 

I 

well be done with credit, and in a way that involves the least labour and 
odium to the station. 

There are two systems of copying and preserving correspondence : — (1) 
Begistexing and copying on loose tissue paper, and g^umming into a guard 
skeleton book, in progressive number order, the tissue copy of the letter 
sent and the reply received ; (2) Eegistering and copying into tissue letter 
books and preserving the replies, in bundles, in the same progressive 
number order as the letter sent. The latter of these methods wiU be first 
described: — 
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The advantage of a well-conducted correspondence is, that any matter 
which has been written upon can be quickly found. It is the best plan to 
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divide the correspondence into what may he termed the initiatory and the 
interrogatory. Begister hoth separately when despatched, not when 
receiyed. The first named is that emanating or sent from a station, asking 
for information ; and, if this information be not duly famished, a second, 
third, or fourth application has to be made. The second is that which 
is received asking for information. By carrying on separately the cor- 
respondence, which it rests with you to keep alive, it is much easier to 
repeat letters and push matters to a conclusion. In fact, you condense all 
matters together in which you have to take the initiatiye and obtain a 
reply from another station. All such letters register progressively in 
** current I'* column. When six or eight letters are written on one sub- 
ject it is very tiresome to look in six or eight different places in ihe letter 
book for the letters sent, and to six or eight places in a bundle of letters for 
the repHes received, — ^the latter more especially. To prevent this, use the 
number of your first letter for each successive letter written afterwards on 
the same subject. The reader may then say that in tracing correspondence 
to find replies you must turn back to find the number of the first letter sent, 
and in seeking this you may be as long or longer than with the ordinary 
method. To obviate this, register every letter the day it is sent ; bnt if it 
is an I letter, and the second sent on the same subject, instead of giving it 
a current number, let it go under the same number that was given to the 
first letter, and and put that number in the " old number" column. There 
need be no difficulty to learn that number. Suppose Liverpool to write to 
Dudley, January 15, on 1 40, Dudley people reply that they will make 
inquiry. Immediately on receipt of this reply Liverpool, to keep the tmHo' 
tive, writes again January 17, still on I 40, to say they wait a dedaiTB 
answer, and at the time of writing have Dudley's letter before them to 
obtain the reference firom. Liverpool will check off I 40, January 15, as 
being answered ; but suppose Dudley neglects to send the decisive answer, 
then ihe Liverpool repeating derk, when he comes to I 40, January 17, 
finding it unchecked, will again repeat, and check it, because he canieB it 
forward, and so on for any number of applications. Adopt the same prin- 
ciple with D letters, as fEir as working them on one number. Suppose yon 
want to trace the replies received from a station on a certain case : if you 
can Jlnd an entry of only one letter eent it gives you the number, and by that 
Mtmd^Tjfou can turn to the place in the bundle of replies where every reply that # 
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Mm iem r§9rind tm the eaee is &r $h&uld be preserved. How much time this 
flftTM in referring oorreBpondent darks may jndge. 

It must he understood that no notice is taken of the folio of the letter 
books, hot the letters are copied in progressiye nmnerical order after they 
aife registered, and at the time of registration the letters that are preserved 
in handles are nnmbered. It may be said, how would you find a letter 
'woxked on an old numher in the letter book without looking through all 
the letters sent on. the day it was registered ? By its being copied in the 
same order as registered, you look for ihe current number it follows. 

An objection may be made to registering the letters when the replies 
are written instead of when the letters are receiyed, because letters may be 
lost or secretly destroyed. Watching the dates of the letters when the 
replies are signed is a check on the correspondent derk that he duly 
replies, and, if letters are purposely destroyed, ''repeats" will be sure to 
arrive, which will tell the tale to him who opens his own letters. 

It frequently occurs that a letter may be received, say, at Liverpool, 
from Dudley, to trace goods forward. The letter from Dudley will be 
registered at Liverpool in D, and an initiatory letter sent to Stafiford (the 
transhipping station) would be reference on the same line in I, as it 
would be Idvorpoors duty to repeat, if necessary, and extract a satis&ctory 
answer from Stafford without Dudley repeating. — (See form.) 

In cases where the receiving station is not required to take the initia- 
tive, but merely supplies information when demanded, register in D. 

Copying replies on loose tissue paper, and gumming them and the 
letters into skeletons or blank books opposite each other, is indisputably 
the best plan, because (1) correspondence is easier of reference ; (2) it is 
better protected and preserved, though there is no denying that it causes 
more work in sorting the letters and gumming them into their places. 

When adopting this plan, it is better to number and reference the 
letters on receipt. As the letters are referenced, so they should be pro- 
gressively nmnbered and marked, and the number then given is used for 
the reply, so that, when the letter is before you awaiting an answer, it bears 
the number which is to be used for the answer. It is best for the replies 
to be written and kept in the same nimierical order as the letters as &r as 
possible, as they can then be copied on the loose sheets in order, and there . 
is no trouble in sorting the loose copies preparatory to gumming them into 
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tht9 nkahiUmn, Thu meUiod does not interfere with "initiatiye" or 
** mUfrrfff^nUny** corrcupr/ndence being kept sepcmite and in seponte akde- 
Utnn, At a small station one skeleton would answer, keeping one end for 
T) and the r/ther for I letters. 

A conrc;spondent clerk should nerer allow a letter to leave his jMasessioiL 
with^/ut getting a receipt in a mem. book for the purpose. If letters are 
pasMxl to other clerks, to snpply information, their initials should be 
obtfiinryl, otherwise, if they forget, the correspondent derk, haying lost his 
d(K;tiTn(5nt, may Hkewiso forget, and so the letter is not replied to, and a 
soc^md application comes, which has a bad .appearance. Second applica- 
tions, and written demands for returns not received, should be the horror 
of an agfmt. 

In r^iisos of ud vices of damages, breakages, or deficiencies from receiving 
or tninshipping stations, a remark should be made in the invoice book, as 
furtlior corroHpondonco may bo expected. If this is not done, it gives rise 
to mu(;h trouble and loss of time in searching through the letter register to 
SCO if a station has, or has not, given advice of a damage for which a daim 
arises. Wlioii replying to advices of damages, &c., particular eare should he 
ejreremd to observe whether tlie goods were loaded through or not. If not 
Iriaded through, and the transhipping station has given no advice, the 
crimpiiTiy botwoon the transhipping station and the place where the damage 
occuri'CMl w responsible. 

In casoH whore goods or trucks are reported as having been received 
uninvoicod, it is customary to send copies of invoices with the reply to the 
advice. When the replies are written, copied, and sent at once, well and 
good ; but it more generally happens that such replies are not sent nntQ 
the close of the day, when the letters are despatched. Therefore, ioune- 
diatoly on rocoipt of on advico that goods are uninvoiced, send an invoice 
off {H>r next train, and answer the letter in the ordinary course, saying, 
** Copy of invoice sent per such an^ such a train this morning." 

Ad\nco of goods refused should invariably be sent on the same day that 
Uio roiUsal takes place, because, should they deteriorate through a delay 
between the time of refusal and the advice to the sender, the company may 
l>e held responsible. This has particular reference to casks containing 
tobacco. 

In n^pcating letters, it is frequently the practice simply to ask ftr a 
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reply to the previons letter, giving its reference number. This is an 
nneflEectiye plan, because, as a rule, letters, when not answered in a reason- 
able time, have been mislaid or lost in transit ; therefore, it is useless to 
refer to a former letter when the chances are that it cannot be found. 
The rarest plan in repeating letters is to repeat them in full, then no time 
IB wasted in furnishing copies. This only refers to a case where the first 
letter has not been acknowledged. Where it has been acknowledged, then 
a printed form, asking for a further reply, is suitable. 

Every letter received should be retained as a record, and a reply (of 
which a copy is kept) sent in answer. On no account should answers bo 
seat on a turned up comer of the letter received. This practice is slovenly 
and vile. If adopted generally, no system of correspondence can be carried 
out, for there is no record of either letters received or replies given. 

At many stations the dorks write their own correspondence, which is 
often, from the arrangements of the staff, unavoidable. The propriety of this 
plan, however, is questionable, as correspondence disdosos all matters affect- 
ing the management, and, therefore, it should be centralized as much as pos- 
sible in the agent. When the correspondence is too voluminous for this, it 
18 necessary to centre a portion of it in the charge of a deputy, or corre- 
spondent derk, who will drudge through the investigation, and present to 
the agent the disentangled facts for settlement and adjustment. A corres- 
pondent is enabled to devote time to this which is his particular business. 
It is difficult to get it properly done by derks whose duties have particular 
reference to other portions of the detail, — ^perhaps to invoicing or deliver- 
ing. Besides, they will gloss over errors of their own, and conceal them 
from the agent, which a correspondent derk (if he is a good one) will not. 
For these reasons it is suggested to use one or more report or memoranda 
books for the entry of all matters upon which letters are to be written. It 
would be only necessary for the clerks making the entries to give the con- 
densed heads or substance of the subjects. In this way everything would 
come under the correspondent clerk's notice, as he would write the letters 
from the book. 

The despatching and receiving of letters and invoices should be arranged 
so as to occasion as little delay as practicable. It is a good plan to have on 
the passenger platform a letter-box with two divisions, one for letters inwards, 
and the other for letters outwards. This prevents letters being thrown 
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of 



amount of a claim it is needful to dive into the claimant's business 

^^'^e, to see the bearing points which really have occasioned the loss. 

^fiaving thoroughly grasped the full bearings of a claim case, it is 

to hold it up to view in two lights : (1) politic ; (2) legal. If a 

t is a good contributor of traffic, and can avail himself of an oppo- 

on conveyance, it is suicidal, for perhaps a few shillings, to decline his 

^^^im, and so offend him. This, however, is constantly done with the foolish 

^^d illogical explanation that the claim is declined " on principle." If the 

^X^im amounts to several pounds, it is then of sufficient importance to allude 

^^ a principle that may pervade it, but when it is only for a trifling amount, 

^^ quote the principle is to quibble and evade. If a trader makes a heavy 

^Xaim, and quotes as a reason why it should be paid that in a previous and 

similar case a small claim was liquidated, it is then time to explain the 

*• principle" feature. "Where there is no policy involved, that is, where the 

f^Iaimant is only a chance contributor of traffic, or where he is unable to 

^yaH himself of an opposition conveyance equally desirable, it may be well 

"to consider the legal bearings of the case, and, if the claim is unjust or 

exorbitant, to take advantage of a legal point to refuse to entertain. 

To take legal proceedings a claimant should be the legal owner of the 
goodSy otherwise he may be nonsuited. It has been ruled that where a 
sender pays carriage he is the legal owner until the goods are in consignee's 
possession. Where consignee pays carriage the goods are his when the sender 
deliverB them to the carrier. Generally the right of daimis the strongest with 
the sender, because he contracts with the receiving company to convey and 
deliyer the goods to the consignee in the same condition as they were 
received, and in reasonable time. If either of these provisions is not 
fulfilled, the receiving company iaJHa in the contract with the sender, who 
has a legal claim for recompense. If the receiving company contracts to 
carry beyond its own line, the other companies over whose lines the goods 
may pass are legally the '' agents" of the receiving company, and are only 
amenable to that company. Hence it frequently occurs when a consignee 
or sender claims from the company delivering, and that company cannot 
arrange a settlement with the receiving and contracting company, that the 
consignee or sender is referred to the contracting company to take legal 
proceedings. 

During the investigation of claims it is not sufficient simply to trace 

I 
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what was done and what ought to have been done. It is of importance to 
learn, in addition, the particular person who neglected to do what ought to 
have been done, or who did what he ought not to have done ; also, whether 
there is a lack of system to assist in producii^ correctness. Salf the 
utility of investigation is lost if the sustaining of system^ and the improvement 
of organization, are not coupled therewith. 

Claims generally result from mishaps or mischances, and, with fiBw 
exceptions, may be classified under the following heads: — (1) Delay of 
goods in transit ; (2) total loss of goods ; (3) damage by wet, breakage, 
leakage, pilferage, deficiency, or otherwise. 

Where goods are entirely lost there is no altematiye but to pay for 
them ; and in such cases it is well to make a speedy settlement and claim, 
the virtue of doing so. The claimant, it must be borne in mind, can only 
demand the cost price, or the rate at which he is charged in accordanca 
with his invoice. It is a good plan in such cases to require the claimant to . 
produce the invoice from the sender, on the ground that it will be highly 
satisfactory to all parties for it to be submitted. 

With claims for delay of goods the first question is, — ^was the time occu- 
pied in the transit of the goods unusually long and unreasonable ? If so, 
then there is a right of claim, and the question is resolved merely into the 
checking of the computation of the amount. A tradesman cannot claim for 
a loss of profit which he would have made in selling the goods in the ordi- 
nary way across the counter, provided he had obtained them without any 
delay occurring. His legal claim can only be for the depreciation in the 
marketable value at the time of delivery. If the goods were ordered and 
intended for a special market, and, in consequence of unreasonable delay, 
the market is lost, then a daun for a loss of sale may hold good, provided 
that the company was clearly given to understand, when the contract was 
made, that the goods were intended for such market. In the majority of 
cases claims for delays resolve themselves into claims for damage by loss of 
sale or deterioration, and the settlement becomes a question of estimating 
claimant's real loss. 

In cases of damage, the first point to raise and satisfactorily determine 

is, the condition of the goods at the time the carrier accepted responsibility. 

If a receipt without remark has been given to the sender, that point is 

ffoon settled. Occasionally, claims for damageE axe d.Qclined on the plea 
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fliat tiie goods were not sufficiently protected by the package in which ihey 
were endosed. This will not hold good legally ; because, supposing such 
IB porored to have been the case, the carrier should have declined to under- 
take to carry, and thus have protected himself in the first instance. If 
goods can be proved to have been inwardly imperfectly packed, then the 
carriflr cannot be held responsible for damage, because he accepts the goods 
in good fedth, not knowing the imperfections which render them unfit for 
oazriage. Many kinds of goods are carried loosely, which are unfit to bear 
railway carriage, although for years back they have passed safely by canal, 
and hence traders continue to forward them according to custom. In many 
oases there is room for improvement and alteration in this respect. Take 
lumps and titlers of sugar and new cheese, for instance : both should be 
packed in hhds. or boxes, or they ought to be charged a very heavy rate, at 
owner^B risk/ Some goods, owing to the state of the weather or other 
causes, will become damaged, as in the case of ale and porter bursting the 
casks. The carrier cannot be held responsible in cases of this kind. Where 
claims arise on station to station goods the company can generally be held 
responsible, notwithstanding that the sender loads and the consignee 
nnloads ; because, legally, it is the company's duty to see that the number 
of packages is correct; that they are in good condition, and are safely 
loaded. Less a few exceptions, a carrier is responsible for all damages that 
occur to goods while in his charge, whether from breakage, pilferage, 
leakage, crushing, or deficiency. 

The slow and tedious settlement of claims is most vexatious and morti- 
fying to all sections of traders, and exceedingly troublesome to railway 
ofiBlcials. It would be really a work of charity if some one would devise 
means to simplify and expedite the present system. The papers that accu- 
mulate in the investigation of claims are often enormous in amount ; and 
the expansion and pliability of memory necessary to contain the facts of a 
large number of claims during the time they are being inquired into is 
endless. It is a question whether the present system is not unnecessarily 
too centralized and contracted as regards its operations with reference to 
small claims. By way of throwing out a suggestion, the following proposi- 
tion is advanced : — ^That with all foreign claims under 5s., lOs., or 20s., it 
should be competent for either terminal manager to settle according to his 
own judgment,— of course advising his brother manager of having done so. 
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This would be extending the principle now in operation with foreign over- 
charges under Is. With regard to local claims under 5s., the discretionary 
power might be delegated to the agents at first-class important stations, 
and the amounts paid upon their recommendation without farther investi- 
gation. Surely a responsible and practical agent is quite as capable aa a 
claims' derk of determining whether or not a 5s. claim should be paid. 
Indeed, the knowledge of the former respecting the claimant and his posi- 
tion would enable him to bring to bear a more judicious policy in dealing 
with a case of the kind. 

To avoid the omission of necessary information many lines have a parti- 
cular kind of form for claim reports, something like the following :— ^ 



Station, 
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EEPORT TO GOODS MANAGER ON 
of £ for 



CLAIM 



Date.' From 



To Invoice. 



Waggon 



Article. Weight. 



iPaid- 

I on. 



Bate. 



Carriage 



Dr. 



Consignee. 
.Eeceiving Clerk or Porter... 
I If any, and what remark. 



Loading Clerk... Weigher^ 



Loader 

Time received 



Time loaded 



i'g 

o 
o 

-3 



cTime Waggon departed 

Date and time Waggon arrived ^Invoice received at . 

Consignee advised at Copy of Signature held. 

Time unloaded 

Checker 

Date and time delivered^ 

Deliverer 



If any, and what remark 



Whether carted or not. 

..^ Copy of Signature 



If any, and what remark. 



Bemarks — Giving name of party in fault. 
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2. Strive to work in unifion with all about you, so that job. may gain 
their goodwill, and, when necessary, their co-operation. This policy for* 
thers the company's interests and facilitates the work. 

3. When submitting a case to goods manager for the reduction, or new 
quotation, of a rate, famish every information which he may require to 
form a politic judgment on the matter, viz., applicant — station to or from — 
whether station to station or carted— description of goods — ^when to be for- 
warded — ^weight — ^probability of developing a reg^ular traffic in the parti- 
cular conunodity — ^rate charged by other conveyance, if there should be any 
other. 

4. Keep on good terms with the travelling auditor, aud if you can 
gather from him suggestions whereby the working of the station may be 
improved it is advisable to do sa Consider him, and treat him, as one 
who suggests improvements, and do not shun him as an objectionable 
inspector. Eecollect that where a station is worked well a travelling 
auditor, by his reports, helps to make the agent's reputation. 

5. When questioning the probability of a package having fEdlen off in 
transit, it is very useful to know whether the truck was high sided or low 
sided ; therefore require the checker or shipping derk to note this informa- 
tion with aU trucks loaded. 

6. Make the shunter, or man who marshals the outward loaded tracks, 
the check to prevent waggons leaving the station improperly loaded or 
overloaded, with flattened springs. Bequire him also to report tracks 
received in this way, so that the sending stations may be cautioned. The 
outside man, having a clear view of the springs of the trucks, can better 
judge of the bearing of the load than the platform porters. 

7. If a carter receives a package containing valuables, and the sender 
states the value on the consignment, should it be lost, he can claim for the 
fall amount, although only the ordinary rate may have been charged. 

8. Kever be induced to guarantee the time of arrival or delivery of 
goods which you may be sending forward. 

9. Allow no empty packages to be deposited on the station without a 
consignment and the carriage being paid. 

10. Occasionally test the correctness of weighing machines and scales, 
also the working condition of cranes and other station appliances. 

11. Eequire a daily return of the numbers of all sheets on hand : (1) to 
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Imow the total niilnber on hand; (2) to inmire that sheets are folded up, and 
flifi imnibeTB chalked outside. 

12. When sundry goods entered on one inToice are contained on two or 
three waggons, the waggon on which each package has been loaded should 
be shown opposite eadh entry. 

13. Much demuxrage on folded sheets may be avoided by sending way- 
bills to the junctions, to insure the clearing house number takers catching 
file numbers, and thereby clearing your company. 

14. To aToid your company being compelled to participate in claims for 
loss or damage done to goods that may have been transhipped at your 
station, it is necessary that all tranships should be carefully inspected when 
unloaded and reloaded. All packages damag^ or containing tea, tobacco, 
spirits, &c., should be weighed with great exactness, and the weights noted 
in the transfer book. 

15. To prevent goods being overlooked that are laying to order, or till 
called for, it is of service to take stock of all goods on hand every month, in 
a book kept fer that purpose. A return of this kind is very useful when 
going over the items outstanding fer goods stored in the warehouse. 

16. Inwards local goods, without invoice, should be reported by tele- 
gram as uninvoiced when practicable. When trucks arrive from foreign 
stations without invoice, an advice should be sent as speedily as possible, 
but certainly on ihe same day, and sometimes by post. In either of these 
cases, when consignees are strangers and unknown and demand the goods, 
require such an amount of deposit to be made as will be likely to cover the 
carriage, unless a receipt can be produced showing that the carriage was 
paid at the receiving station. 

17. If a shed derk or porter allows consignees to take goods away 
without having first paid the charges, and given a signature, he should 
be made to pay the carriage and obtain the receipt, or be dismissed 
the service. 

18. Where carting agents deliver the goods, require the clerks who enter 
np the delivery books or sheets to make a weekly or monthly report that 
they have made an examination, and find in all cases signatures have or 
have not been obtained. 

19. Avoid becoming the arbitrator between sender and consignee, by 
giving weights of goods, or in any other way. 
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20. If goods have been delivered to a conaigiiee, and a signature 
obtained, do not accept possession of them again without a proper written 
consignment to forward. 

21. To preserve regularity- in the movement of traflELc, report to goods 
manager, or to the proper oflELcer, all cases where outward loaded trucks are 
not duly taken on by the goods trains the same day that they were loaded. 

22. Agents at junctions should require the outside staff to keep a sharp 
look-out to detect bad loading, bad sheeting, damaged trucks, and folded 
foreign sheets without waybills, so that the goods manager may adopt such 
steps as may appear necessary. 

23. Curb the practice of cursing and swearing which is rather prevalent 
among porters, carters, and shunters ; and point out the absurdity of the 
idea that it instigates accelerated action. 

24. Caution your men as to signiag for the weight or measurement of 
grain or goods carried in bulk, unless they see such goods weighed or mea- 
/sured. In such cases the signature, with the remark added, " weight andL 
measurement unknown," should satisfy senders. 

25. Economize waggons as much as possible ; for even with the greatest 
care considerable loss arises in working them. (1) Avoid loading your own 
waggons foreign with less than a ton, as your company then gets no mileage, 
(except under Clearing House Eule 122, edition 1861,) when, if they contain 
a ton, an allowance of an eighth of a penny per ton per mile is made. (2) 
Eemember that a foreign waggon, loaded with no less than a ton, can be 
sent to any station without the infliction of the penalty for wrong sending, 
provided such waggon will pass over not less than 25 miles of the parent 
line, — the parent company getting a mileage on 25 miles, being equivalent 
to the truck having reached home and then been again loaded foreign. (3) 
Bear in mind that foreign waggons received from the parent line, with 
a ton or more of goods for transfer, may be sent forward with the said ton 
of goods, but the clearing house must be advised on the proper form, so as 
to explain the cause of the truck being sent on. — (Cleariag House Bule 153, 
edition 1861.) 

26. Promptness in reporting damages, on inward goods or tranships, 
frequently prevents fordlgn companies creeping out of participating in 
claiois, on the plea that they were not duly advised. 

27. Transhipping stations are responsible for issuing drculars and 
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tmcmg gooda that are miwring which wexe last forwarded from them. If 
your statioii is the original sending station, force the transhipping station 
to perfonn this duty, and if there is any procrastination, urge them hy 
qnoting Clearing House Bules 67 and 95, (edition 1861.) 

28. Company's delivering trucks, at junctions, effect delivery, and cease 
to be responsible when the trucks are placed on the siding, which is the 
acknowledged place of receipt of the company taking the trucks forward. — 
(Clearing House Bule 87, edition 1861.) This is important in cases of 
pilferages at junctions. 

29. Clearing House Eule 109 (108 edit, of 1860) :— "Eetums are prepared 
monthly, showing the number of errors made in the accounts of traffic sent 
to the Clearing House by the station agents of the respective companies, 
and pointing out the companies who are late in sending their abstracts, and 
these returns are transmitted to the companies concerned." 

80. The &uc!t of foreign waggons being received without invoice does 
not exempt them from demurrage. 

31. Until lately great difficulty and uncertainty has existed in distin- 
guishing the ropes of different companies : this may now be avoided by 
referring to the distinctive marks given in page 42 of Clearing House JEtules 
for 1861. 

32. Consignment notes are best preserved by being gummed into paper 
akeletons in progressive numerical order. 

83. The fsulings of an agent are very likely to become the failings of 
his sta£^ because like begets like, and a man must scrutinize very closely 
to perceive and check defects like his own. 

34. Nothing is lost by proper politeness and attention to messengers 
frx>m head quarters. 

85. Make one man responsible to see that goods in waggons partly 
unloaded and in the yard do not get wet. 

36. A staff should have it impressed upon them never to allow strangers 
to inspect books and documents, and to be circumspect in allowing 
emjiloy^s of other lines to obtain information which may be turned to 
disadvantage against their own company. 

37. Have every man guaranteed who is likely to handle cash, and allow 
no one to hold money longer than is avoidable, as it cannot be safer than 
when lodged in the bank. 
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38. Damages to goods may be prevented by checking and reporting 
goods guards for making reckless flying shunts. 

39. Never allow a ledger account to remain impaid an unreasonable 
time without reporting to head quarters. In cases of through traffic, if 
clearing house is not advised within two months after an account becomes 
due, and it should turn out a bad debt, the company having to collect the 
money has to bear the whole loss ; but if such advice has been given, the 
other companies participate in the loss. It is therefore wise to comply with 
the rule of advising in aU cases where money is not paid within the time of 
limitation, whether the person owing it is doubtful or not ; but this must 
be done through your manager, and not direct to clearing house. In like 
manner, paid-on's for sea freight, &c., not collectable, are divided between 
the companies interested in the traffic, provided the receiving company has 

*not been negligent. 

40. The terminal allowances on traffic are as follows : — 
Carted traffic at London 8/6 per ton. 

„ „ elsewhere 4/0 „ 

Not carted traffic 1/6 „ 

Live stock traffic 1/0 per waggon. 

Delivery of parcels 2d. each, and collection Id. each. 

Fish by passenger train, station to station Id. per cwt. 

Butter, fruit, eggs, and poultey „ Id. „ 

Minerals (excepting coal and coke) 9d. per ton. 

These fixed amounts enable you to compute to a nicety the sum appor^ 
tioned out of the traffic receipts for the working of your station. Make a 
monthly comparison of the relative bearings o^ the terminal allowances and 
the station expenses, one to the other. ' It is seldom- that expenses are 
viewed in this way, although it is tiie most correct. No better data can be 
compiled to show economy in station management, and it has the additional 
advantage of bringing matters to a focus, whereby an agent may see, month 
by month, the amoimts saved out of terminal allowances. 

41. The examination of daily returns of foreign trucks on hand, showing 
the dates of arrival, prevents their being overlooked and demurrage 
accruing. 

42. If an agent signs all the returns rendered from his station he may 
check the regularity of their transmission. 
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43. When tiasue copies of all letuniB are taken in a book specially set 
apart fi>r the pmpose, the labour of recompiling returns is avoided when 
copies are required. 

44. When newly taking charge of a station, an idea of the state of 
tilings and the proficiency of the staff may be quickly ascertained by 
Tnaking an inspection as per list of questions. — (See Inspection.) 

45. A knowledge of the residence of each member of your staff enables 
yon to find any one of them out of business hours ; hence it is desirable to 
keep a registration list 

46. When goods are picked up on the line, if no address indicates their 
destinatifHi, a report of the circumstance should be sent to goods manager 
8ame4ay. 

47. The strong recommendation on the part of an agent to his partem 
will generally lead them to belong to some provident society, and then 
when accidents occur subscription lists and appeals to the company are 
unnecessary. 

48. An agent at a junction should require the number* takers or wheel 
tappers to record in a handbook for the purpose all damages that trucks 
appear to have sustained. 

49. An agent would be warranted in preventing a goods train from pro- 
ceeding on its journey if a guard's break van was not the last vehicle on 
the train, unless the rules of the line made such a practice permissable. 

50. Make one porter responsible for folding up sheets ; covering up goods 
unloaded in the yard ; and for preventing sheets hanging from waggons 
and dragging on the ground, whereby they may be cut and damaged. 

51. Where books are not supplied frt)m the stores in the particular 
form suitable to gain a special result sought, rule a foolscap book rather 
than neglect the attainment of the result. 

52. Never stop goods in transit, however dear the applicant may make 
his case appear, without a written guarantee whereby the company are held 
harmless. 

53. It is advisable to occasionally check the promptness with which 
advices of goods arriving are delivered to consignees. 

54. Bepeating letters unanswered should be confided as a duty to one 
person, who should carry it out regularly and perseveringly. The import- 
ance of repeating those letters to which answers axe due cannot be too 
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highly estiinated, more especially where you have to acquire information 
for the public. If a trader is waiting information which you have promised 
to furnish, and you do not obtain it in a reasonable time, he attributes the 
fEulure to you, however you may endeayour to explain it away. 

66. If carting agents have written notice that they will be charged car- 
riage on all empty packages which they bring in, they will take care to 
obtain the carriage before accepting the packages. 

56. Particular care should .be taken to note in the tranship book the 
exact time ofarrwal and departure of tranahipa, and this matter should be 
well looked after to see that it is done. 

57. The labelling of books on the outside £EU!ilitates their being distin- 
guished ; and, if the periods during which they have been in use are also 

m 

marked, a particular book wanted may be picked out quickly from amongst 
a great number. 

58. In certifying the correctness of oyercharge sheets, it is essential to 
make some note of having done so, in case an attempt is made to get two 
sheets certified at different periods for the same amount. It is a good plan 
to make a memorandum on the tissue copy of the invoice, because the 
invoice must be referred to in order to check the second sheet should ond 
be sent. 

59. Never let your energy flag owing to an outburst of temper on th^ 
part of a superior officer. Trifles going wrong will at times occasion 
vexation to the best tempered men. 

60. If goods are not on hand to represent items outstanding, have bills 
made out monthly, debiting the persons who have delivered the goods 
without obtaining the charges. If they are unable to collect the accounts, 
and neglect to pay them, deduct from their salaries, and report to head 
quarters. 

61. In all matters requiring periodical attention, it is a good plan to note 
them on tablets tmder each day in the week. To engraft littie additions on 
the system, or to sustain arrangements that have a tendency to looseness, 
it is necessary to be continually working them up. 

62. To accelerate the loading of agents' carts, it is well to note the time ' 
each carter comes in and goes out. This information is useful to see the 
number of loads delivered during the day, in case the agents leave goods 
undelivered at the close of the day. 
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63. If ofhing 18 lo6t by taking a walk round the yard and stables every 
Bommg, to see that matters outside have an orderly appearance, and that 
the shunt horses are properly attended to and appear to receive all the com 
sent for their consumption. 

64. Number takers at junctions should keep a sharp look-out for the 
nnmben of trucks containing minerals, and a careful check should be in 
operation to insure the obtaining of consignments and the invoicing of 
every truck, otherwise an alarming loss may take place, as minerals are 
invoiced from junction to junction. 

6d. It is incautious to make a positive assertion regarding the x>erform- 
anoe of any matter on the ground of its being the ordinary routine that the 
matter in question should have been performed. 

66. Make your shunters couple all trucks elaseli/ together , interlacing the 
two chains. Many breakages occur from trucks being coupled loosely, 
w^^iereby play is given for buffers to bump together with force. Report 
guards and shunters to head quarters, who are neglectful in this respect. 

67. An agent should not allow a firm, which has no authorized ledger 
account, to have credit through a porters' account, unless he gets the 
written authority of a superior officer; otherwise the responsibility of 
giianting the credit rests with him. 

68. When there is a scarcity of trucks, if a telegram is sent to the 
jkvoper official every night, stating the number of empty trucks required for 
the next day's work, an agent cannot be held culpable i^ for want of trucks, 
goods are delayed. 

. 69. An Ordnance map which may be procured for sixpence, on the scale 
of an inch to the mile, is frequently very usefrd to ascertain the position 
and distance of villages adjacent to a railway station. 

70. It is a most unwise proceeding to change servants immediately on 
taking eharge of a station, because the more compact the staff the less the 
difficulties for a new agent to surmount in acquiring and mastering the 
peculiarities of his new charge. 

71. Where pilferages are prevalent it is an excellent plan to arrange 
with the police to famish an officer as a watchman. Where there are no 
night signals to attend this may be done, and the company may as well 
pay the police authorities as an ordinary watchman. 



ABSTRACT OF OFFENCES 



FOB WHICH 



PENALTIES AEE IMPOSED BY STATUTE 



Every person who shall wilftilly do, or cause to be done, any thing in 
such manner as to obstruct any engine or carriage using any. railway, or to 
endanger the safety of persons conveyed in or upon the same, or snail aid 
or assist therein, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of the court before which he shall 
have been convicted, to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any 
term not exceeding two years. — 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 97, sec. 15. 

If any person shall wilfully obstruct or impede any oflELcer or agent of 
any railway company in the execution of his duty upon any railway, or 
upon or in any of the stations or other works or premises connected there- 
with ; or if any person shall wilfully trespass upon any railway, or any of 
the stations, or otiier works Or premises connected therewith, and shall re- 
fuse to quit the same upon request to him made by any officer or agent of 
the company, every such person so offending, and all others aiding or 
assisting therein, shall forfeit to her Majesty any sum not exceeding five 
pounds ; and in default of payment thereoi, shall, or may be, imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two calendar months. — 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 97, 
sec. 16. 

Any engine-driver, waggon-driver, guard, porter, servant, or other 
person employed in conducting traffic upon any railway, or in repairing 
and maintaining the works thereof, who shall be found drunk while so em- 
ployed upon the railway, or who shall commit any offence against any of 
the bye-laws, rules, or regulations of the company, or who shall wilfully, 
maliciously, or negligently do, or omit to do, any act whereby the life or 
limb of any person passing along or being upon such railway or the works 
thereof respectively, shall be, or might be, injured or endangered, or 
whereby the passage of any engines, carriages, or trains, shall be, or might 
be, obstructed or impeded, and every person counselling, aiding, or assist- 
ing therein as aforesaid, shall be imprisoned, with or without hsmi labour, 
for any term not exceeding two calendar months ; or shall, for every such 
offence, forfeit to her Majesty any sum not exeee^^\^T\. ^wnda \ and in 
de^ult of payment thereof, shall be impTiBoue^, '^^i)a. ox mXXvcra^ \ase\ 
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labour as aforesaid, for a period not exceeding two calendar months. — 5 and 
6 Yic., cap. 66, sec 17. 

If any person shall pull down or injure any board put up or afi&xed 
for the purpose of publishing any bye-law or penalty, or shall obliterate 
any of me letters or figures thereon, he shall forfeit for every such offence 
a sum not exceeding five pounds, and shall defray the expenses attending 
the restoration of such board. — 8 Yict., cap. 17, sec. 148. 

If any person omit to shut and £Eusten any gate set up at either side 
of the railway for the accommodation of the owners or occupiers of the 
acyoining lands, as soon as he and the carriage, cattle, or other aaimals 
under his care have passed through the same, he shall forfeit for every such 
ofience any sum not exceeding forty shillings. — 8 and 9 Yict., cap. 33, 
sec. 68. 

If any owner, lessee, or occupier of any mine lying under the railway, 
or any of the works connected therewith, or within forty yards therefrom, 
shall refuse to allow any person, appointed by the company for that pur- 
pose, to enter into and inspect any such mme, or the works connected 
therewith, every person so offending shall, for every such refusal, forfeit to 
the company a sum not exceeding twenty pounds.--8 and 9 Yict., cap. 33, 
sec. 77* 

If any person shall wilfully pull down, de&ce, or destroy any toll- 
board directed to be exhibited, or any mile-stone directed to be set up and 
maintained by the Act 8 and 9 Yictoria, chapter 33, he shall forfeit a sum 
not exceeding five pounds for every such offence. — 8 and 9 Yict, cap. 33, 
sec. 88. 

If any person, being the owner, or having the care of any carriage or 
goods passing or being on the railway, shall &iil to give to the collector of 
tolls, at the places where he attends for the purpose of receiving goods or of 
collecting tolls for the part of the railway on which such carriage or goods 
may have travelled, or be about to travel, an exact accoimt, in writing, 
signed by him, of the number or quantity of goods conveyed by any such 
carriage, and of the point on the railway from which such carriage or 
goods have set out, or are about to set out, and at what point the same are 
intended to be unloaded or taken off the railway, and to specify the respec- 
tive numbers or quantities of goods liable to different tolls, or shall fall to 
produce his way-bill or bill of lading to such collector or other of&cer or 
servant of the company demanding tibe same, or if he give a false account, 
or if he unload or take off any part of his lading or goods at any other place 
than shall be mentioned in audi account, with intent to avoid the payment 
of any tolls payable in respect thereof, he shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit to the company a sum not exceeding ten poimds tor every ton of 
goods, or for any parcel not exceeding one himdred weight, and so in pro- 
portion for any less quantity of goods than one ton, or for any parcel 
exceeding one hundred weight, (as the case may be,) which shall be upon 
any such carriage ; and such penalty shall be in addition to the toll to 
which such goo& may be liable. — 8 and 9 Yict, cap. 33, sees. 91, 92. 
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If any person travel, or attempt to travel, in any carriage of the com- 
pany, or of any other company, or party using the railway, without having 
previously paid his fare, and with intent to avoid payment thereof; or if any 
person having paid his fere for a certain distance, knowingly and wilfully 
proceed in any such carriage beyond such distance, without previously paying 
the additional fare for the additional distance, and with intent to avoid pay- 
ment thereof; or if any person knowingly and wilfully refuse or neglect, 
on arriving at the point to which he has paid his fere, to quit such carriage, 
every sudh person «hall, for every such offence, forfeit to tiie company a simi 
not exceeding forty shillings. — 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 33, sec. 96. 

If any person send by the railway any aquafortis, oil of vitriol, gun- 
powder, lucifer matches, or any other goods which, in the judgment of the 
company, may be of a dangerous nature, without distinctly marking their 
nature on the outside of the package containing the same, or otherwise 
giving notice, in writing, to the bookkeeper or other servant of the company 
with whom the same are left at the time of so sending, he shall forfeit to 
the company twenty pounds for every such offence. — 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 33, 
sec. 98. 

If any locomotive steam-engine be used on the railway, not constructed 
on the principle of consuming, and so as to consimie its own smoke, where 
coal or other similar fuel emitting smoke is employed, the company or 
party using such engine shall forfeit five pounds for every day during which 
such engine shall be used on the railway. — 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 30, sec. 107^ 

If any person, whether being the owner, or having the care thereof, shall 
bring or use upon the railway, any locomotive or other engine, or any moving 
"power, without having first obtained £rom the company a certificate of ap- 
proval thereof, or if, after notice given by the company to remove any such 
engine £rom the railway, such person do not forthwith remove the same, or 
if, after notice given by the company not to use such engine upon the railway, 
such person do so use such engine, without having first repaired the same 
to the satisfection of the company, and received a certificate of approval 
from the company, every such person shall, in any of the cases aforesaid, 
forfeit to the company a sum not exceeding twenty pounds. — 8 and 9 Vict., 
cap. 33, sec. 109. 

If any carriage, not being of such construction or in such condition as 
the regulations of the company for the time being require, be made to pass 
or be upon any part of the railway, ^except in directly crossing the same,) 
the owner thereof, or any person havmg for the time bein^ the chsurge of 
such carriage, shall forfeit to the company a sum not exceedmg ten pounds 
for every such offence. — 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 33, sec. 112. 

If any person pull down or injure any board put up or affixed as 

required by the statutes for the purpose of publishing any bye-law or 

penalty, or shaU obliterate any of the letters or fig^es thereon, he shaU 

forfeit, for every such offence, a sum not exceeding five pounds, and shaU 

de&ny tbeexpenaea attending the TeBtoxaUou oi svwi\i\io«cEa» — 8 and 9 Vict., 

cap. 33, Bee. 136. 



EXTRACTS 

FROM 

ACTS OF PAEMAMENT FOE EEGULATING 

RAILWAYS. 



Fimiahment of Persons Obstructing RaUicays. 

Act 3 and 4 Victoria, Chapter 97. 

That from and after the passing of this Act, every person who shall 
wOfiilly do, or canso to he done, any^iing in such manner as to ohstruct 
any engine or carriage using any railway, or to endanger the safety of 
persons conveyed in or upon the same, or uiaU aid or assist therein, uiall 
be gn^ty of a misdemeanour, and, being convicted thereof, shall he liable, 
at the discretion of the oourt before whidi he shall have been convicted, 
to be imprisoned with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
two years. — Section 16. 

For FUnishment of Persons Obstructing the Officers of any Railway 

Company, or Trespassing upon any Railway. 

That if any person shall wilfully obstruct or impede any officer or 
agent of any rsulway company in the execution of his duty upon any rail- 
way, or upon or in any of the stations or other works or premises connected 
therewith ; or if any person shall wilfully trespass upon any railway, or 
any of the stations or other works or premises connected therewith, and 
shall refuse to quit the. same upon request to him made by any officer or 
agent of the said company, every such person so offending, and aU others 
aiding or assisting therein, shall and may be seized and detained by any 
such officer or agent, or any person whom he may call to his^ assistance, 
until such offiBnder or offenders can be conveniently taken before some 
justice of the peace for the county or place wherein such offence shaU be 
committed ; and when convicted before suc^ justice as aforesaid, (who is 
hereby authorized and required upon complaint to him upon oath to take 
cognizance thereof, and to act summarily in the premises,) shall, in the 
diiMsretion of such justice, forfeit to her Majesty any sum not exceeding 
£6, and in de&ult of payment thereof, shall or may be imprisoned for any 
tenn not exceeding two calendar months, such imprisonment to be deter- 
mined on payment of the amount of penalty. — Section 16. 
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JPuniahment of Servants of Bailway Gompanies Guilty of Misconduct. 

Act 5 and 6 Victoria, Chapter 65. 

That it shall be lawful for any officer or agent of any railway company, 
or for any special constable duly appointed, and all such persons as they 
may call to their assistance, to seize and detain any engine-driver, waggon- 
driver, guard, porter, servant, or other person employed by the said, or 
by any other, railway company, or by any other company or person in 
conducting traffic upon tiie railway belonging to the said company, or in 
repairing and mainlining the works of the said railway, who Euiall be 
found dnmk while so employed upon the said railway, who shall commit 
any offence against any of the bye-laws, rules, or regulations of the said 
company, or who shall wilfully, maliciously, or negligently do, or omit to 
do, any act whereby the life or limbs of any person passing along, or being 
upon such railway, or the works thereof, respectively, shall be, or might 
be, injured or endangered, or whereby the i)assage of any engines, car- 
riages, or trains, shall be, or might oe, obstructed or impeded; and to 
convey such engine-driver, guard, porter, servant, or other person so 
offen^g, or any person counselling, aiding, or assisting in such offence, 
with all convement despatch, before some justice of the peace for the 
place within which such offence shall be committed, without 9S^ other 
warrant or authority than this act ; and everjr such person so offendixig, 
and every person counselling, aiding, or assisting tiierein, as aforesaid, 
shall, when convicted upon tiie oath of one or more credible witness or 
witnesses, before such justice as aforesaid, (who is hereby authorized and 
required upon complaint to him made upon oath, without infcmnation in 
writing, to take cognizance thereof, and to act summarily in the pxvnises,) 
in the discretion of such justice, be imprisoned, with or without hara. 
labour, for any term not exceeding two calendar months, or, in the like 
discretion of such justice, shall for every such offence forfeit to her Majesty 
any sum not exceeding £10 ; and in de&iult of parent thereof shall be 
imprisoned, wi^ or wimout hard labour, as aforesaid, for such period, not 
exceeding two calendar months, as such justice shall appoint ; such oom- 
mitment to Jbe determined on payment of the amount ot the penalty ; and 
ever^ such penalty shall be returned to the next ensuing Court of Quarter 
Sessions in the usual manner. — Section 17. 

Sheriff or other Magistrate empowered to try cases summarily . 

That in all cases in which, by the present or the said recited Act for 

regulating railways, it is provided that offenders shall be taken before one 

or more justices of the peace for the place within whidi the offence was 

committed, it shall be lawful, in case the offence is committed in Scotiand^ 

to take such offenders before the sheriff of the county or other magistrate 

acting for the district within which such offence sliall be committed, or 

where such offender shall be apprehended, without any warrant or autkcnity 

other than this Act ; and such sheriff or magistrate is hereby empowered 

and required, on the application of the railway comi)any, to proceed in all 

respects as ii the word ''sheriff or ''magistrate'' had been substLtated 

for the word '' justice" in the said Acts, and shall be entitled summlurily, 

and without a jury, to execute the powera ^ereVs^ and hereby committed 
to him. 



TREATMENT OF PERSONS INJURED 

BY 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. ' 



ImtMdiate Steps to be taken. 

In all cases of railway accidents, prevent, as £ftr as possible, the pre- 
sence of idlers and officious persons, and all crowding about the injured 
parties. 

Ooneussion of the Brain. 

This is known by the x>crson being insensible, or nearly so, and having 
a weak and somewhat quick pulse, cool skin, and feeble breathing. Place 
tlie patient on his back, with his head slightly raised. Loosen the stock 
or neckcloth — ^keep him quiet, and give no stimulants. If the skin remains 
long cold, apply heat to ^e feet and limbs, and when he is to be removed, 
lay him on a board, or flat piece of wood, if that is at hand, and carry him 
as much as possible in the horizontal position. 

Fraetftre of the Skull, 

If the bones of the head are evidently driven inwards, and the sur£su^ 
of the body is warm, keep the head high. In other respects adopt t^e 
same treatment as for concussion. 

Bruises and Wounds, with Tearing and Separation of the Soft Farts, 

Bemove, as far as possible, all mud and dirt from the woimd, by 
waediing it with a sponge or soft rag dipped in cold water. Then replace 
the torn parts as well as can be done. Apply over the wound two or three 
folds of linen or cotton rag, (the first is preferable,} soaked in cold water, 
and keep them in position by a bandage or hanokerchic^ rolled lightly 
round the limb. 

Wounds where there is bleeding. 

If the blood is dark-coloured, and flows in a continuous stream, it is 
easily arrested by placing over the bleeding point a piece of linen about an 
inch long and half an inch thick, and securing it to the part by a handker- 
chief or bandage, tied moderately tight. Until this is obtained, the finger 
musl be held upon the bleeding point. If the blood is red, and comes in 
jets, the above may still be fiied, but the bandage must be tied consider- 
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ably tighter. If this MLs to stop the bleeding, a handkerchief must then 
be passed twice round the limb above the wound, and a rack-pin put 
beneath one of the turns, and twisted till the bleedmg stops. One end of 
the rack-pin is then pushed beneath the other turn of the handkerchief to 
keep it from untwisting, and thus prevent the handkerchief becoming 
loose. These measures will be still more efffectual if the following direc- 
tions are attended to. If the wound is situated in any part of the leg 
below the knee, a large pad of linen, three inches long and two thick, and 
rolled up as tightly as possible, or a round piece of wood of the above size, 
and covered with linen, should be placed longways in the middle of the 
ham. The handkerchief is then to be applied over this, and the rack-pin 
inserted under one of the turns of the handkerchief at the front part of the 
thigh, opposite the pad, and twisted and fastened as already described. If 
the wound is above the knee, and the patient l^dng on his back, with the 
limb straight, the pad must be placed at the middle of the thigh, about an 
inch and a quarter near the inner than the outer part of the lunb, and the 
rack-pin applied either over it (taking care that the pad does not slip) or 
somewhat to its outer side. Id this situation the rack-pin ought not to be 
placed opposite the pad, from the risk of its slipping from the patient 
resting his limb on it. If the bleeding is from itie forearm or from the 
arm immediately above the elbow, and does not stop by direct pressure 
over the bleeding point, the pad must be applied on the inner side of the 
fleshy part of the arm, and secured in the same manner as on the thigh or 
in the ham. 

Severance of a Limb by a Person being rtm over. 

In accidents of this kind the bleediug is not so great as at first would 
be imagined by a non-professional person. It, however, does occur, and 
the loss of a comparatively small quantity of blood may prove feital during 
the continuance of the severe state of shock under which the patient is 
certain to be labouring. The same means are to be used for arresting the 
bleeding as given under the preceding head. The end of the stump is to 
be covered with linen soaked in cold water, and a tea-spoonful of wine or 
spirits, mixed with water, given every ten or fifteen minutes, until the. 
patient somewhat revives. 

Simple Fracture, 

The fractured limb is to be put into as natural and easy position as 
possible, and the broken ends of the bone kept in their place, by putting a 
splint padded with cotton wadding, linen, or any soft substance, on eajch 
side of the limb, and secured by means of a bandage or handkerchief. The 
splints should be made of thin wood or pasteboard, each one two-thirds the 
breadth of the limb, and long enough to extend from the joint above to an 
inch beyond the joint below the fracture. For example, in a fracture of 
the leg, the splints must extend from the knee to an inch below the ankle. 
If wood or pasteboard is not at hand, wheat straw cut to the proper length, 
and half an inch in thickness, answers very well. Very great care must 
be taken in removing the patient, as, if the limb is handled roughly, the 
broken bone may be pushed through the skin, and the injury in coiise- 
qnence rendered very serious. 
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Compound Fraetwre. 

This diffars from simple fracture in there being a wound leading to the 
hroken waxbuceiA of the bone. The limb is to be pat up in the same manner 
as in simnle fracture. If the bones project through the skin, an attempt is 
to be made to reduce them by gently pulling the lower part of tiie limb. If 
this be unsuccessful, the limb ^ould be placed in as comfortable a position 
as possible, and all haste made to procure a surgeon. If there is much 
budding, the means for arresting it recommended under the fifth head must 
be had recourse to. 

Scalds and Bums. 

Scalds are produced by hot liquids, and bums b^ solid bodies in a state 
of heat, or by fire. The effects are threefold, viz., redness with pain, 
UisterB, and destruction of the part. For redness : — ^The part should be 
protected from the air by cotton wadding. If this is not at hand, several 
folds of linen, wet with cold water, must be applied, and kept wet by pour- 
ing water on them from, time to time, without removing them from, the 
limb. If blisters have risen, leave them alone, unless they are very tense, 
when they are to be pricked with a needle or pin. The wet Hnen is then 
to be apphed. If the part burnt is brown or black, and is not painfrd to 
the touch, it is a sign that its vitality is gone. The wet linen is still to be 
used. If the bum is extensive, and mudi of the integument is destroyed^ 
the patient, more especially if a child, will be in great duiger of sinldng from 
the shock of the injury. For the treatment of shock see next paragraph. 

Shock of System, 

By this is understood the great prostration of the system which follows 
any severe accident. It may be produced also by any sudden emotion, or 
by excessive fear. It is known by the lips and face becoming pale, the 
body and limbs being cold, and the pulse being hardly perceptible, while 
the person is not insensible, unless during fainting, which may occur from 
frigiht. The patient is to be laid flat, and have everything tight removed 
from the neck or chest. Heat, as fax as can bo procured, is to be applied to 
the body and limbs, and a toaspoonful of wine or spirits, the latter mixed 
with water, given every ten or fifteen minutes. It is difficult to give any 
predse directions about the treatment of shock to a non-professional person, 
aB there are some iniuries with which it may be confounded, and in which 
it exists, as concussion of the brain, injury to an external organ, &c. : in 
these, stimtdants, if given, would be injurious. Therefore, perhaps, as a 
seneral rule, they ou^t not to be administered, except in cases of severe 
bom or scald, injuries attended with great loss of blood, and where persons 
axe prostrated through fear only. AVlicn the patient is removed, care must 
be taken to keep the body in a horizontal position. 

Dislocations. 

In all cases of dislocation of the large joints, surgical aid should be pro- 
cured as soon as possible : no attempt at reduction should be made at the 
time, frtym the risk of mistaking the injury, and producing still further 
miachief. 

The removal of ityured persons should never be effected in carts, or other 
jolting conveyances. 



MANAGEMENT 

OF 

THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 



Thb adoption of the Electric Telegraph upon railways has become so 
general, that in some cases the Government Inspector has refdsed to sanc- 
tion the opening of a line unless the stations are connected together by the 
Electric wires. This being the case, it is necessary, in a work of this 
description, to draw attention to what may be termed the Telegraph 
Department. Every station master and clerk in charge will do well to 
make himself acquainted with the working of the apparatus fixed at his 
station, and to encourage the same duties on his booking derk, goods derk, 
or porters. He will then find himself in a great measure independent of 
the telegraph clerk in case of the latter being absent from illness or any 
other cause. It frequently happens that the duties of the telegraph derk 
do not commence before eight, a.m., and cease at eight, p.m., and before or 
after these hours, whatever may be the wants of the service, there is no one 
who can send or receive a message. Moreover, a thorough acquaintance 
with the Electric Telegraph bids &iir to become one of the qualifications of 
a railway inspector, superintendent, or manager, since the telegraph 
department now exercises great influence in the working of the traffic. 

In the first place, you will have to learn your letters, — ^how to form 
them, and send them. This being done, you will know them by sight 



* The following remarks on this subject— one of much importance to station 
masters— have been kindly famished by Mr. Robert Dodwell, District Engineer to the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company , who has recently laid oat a most extensive system for the 
ZoDcasMre and Torkahire Bailwsy Company. 
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whaa. sent to yoo. From letters you proceed to short words, and, by prao- 
tising daily for twenty minntes or half-an-honr with some other station, 
yon will find little if any difficulty in working the telegraph. You will 
then have to learn the " calls," or signals, intended to designate the dif- 
ferent stations, so as to know at a glance for what station in communication 
with your instrument any signal is intended. 

Supposing EN to signify Euston, WV Wolverton, and RY Rugby, and 
Euston desires to send a message to Rugby, he will continue to point to 
the letters RY till Rugby sees the signal, and then stops him by 
holding over the needles, and replies RY. Euston then gives EN, which 
signal is also repeated by Rugby, who thus understands that Euston has a 
message for him, and immediately takes it, writing it down word for word, 
as receiyed. It is a rule in the telegraph service that no verbal mesaagei 
Shan be eent, and the importance of this rule is dear to everyone who has 
had any experience in railway service. Every message should be written 
on a proper form. If a train signal, it should be entered in a book to be 
provided for the purpose, and no signal should be made until it is so 
entered. A slight error in signalling a train on one of the southern 
railwa3r8, caused by mistAking the time called out by a railway porter, 
was the sole cause of a serious collision, and of a verdict of '' manslaughter" 
against the telegraph derk. 

The first duty daily is to call the attention of the station £sirthest on the 
circuit, both on the up and down side. Note the result carefoUy. If you 
are working right, all well ; but if there is then, or at any time, an inter- 
ruption to the communication, make a memorandum of it, as also when it 
ceases. The telegraph inspector wiU always give you information as to the 
way to detect whether it is on the up or down side of your station. Keep 
your apparatus dean. Ascertain the prindple of working the battery line 
and instrument. It will often aid you, or enable you to aid others. It is 
easily learned, and wiU give you great advantages over those who will not 
take the trouble to look into the matter. Walker's ''Manual," or that 
published by Weale, and compiled by Highton, wiU be the best guide you 
can have. 

Messages should be as concise as possible, as only one message can pass 
along the wires at one time ; aU complimentary expressions should be 
tivoided, and only so many words used as will convey the sense of the 
communication. 



\ 
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No unaufhorized messages — ^that is to say, no message not on service, 
or not signed by some person who is anthorized to make use of the tele- ' 
graph, should be sent on any pretence whatever. 

No onaathorized person should be permitted to enter the telegraph 
office. 

No message should be sent when a letter by train will answer the 
purpose. 

All cases of error, inattention, or delay should be immediately noted 
down, and a copy sent to the superintendent of the telegraph department. 

The regulations for signalling trains yary on nearly eyery railway, but 
the simplest method is shown below where two wires are used, one for the 
up and one for the down line. 

London, Finner, Watford. Tring. 



♦■ 



Supposing a train to leaye London, he signals to Pinner '' train on," 
and puts up his semaphore to block the line till the train has passed 
Pinner, who then signals beick ''line clear" to London, and signals on to 
Watford '' train on," thus handing the train from station to station, and 
blocking up the line till he is adyised from the distant station the line is 
clear. The telegraph stations may be only a mile apart, and in this case, 
or when used for tunnel telegraphing, trains may safely be run at interyals 
of two or three minutes. 



I«iyezpool : Lee, NlghtmgaLe, sad Co., TtvxAecft. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



'* HANDBOOK OF RAILWAY STATION MANAGEMENT. 

" Mr. E. B. Ivatts, of the Waterloo Station, Liverpool, has written the 
ahove, which is the first hook of the kind ever published. It appears to 
be a very good hook to put in the hands of a young aspirant for honours 
in a railway office. It is all instruction, and if it contains a number of 
trite moral sayings, they may be new to the young beginner." — HerapatKa 
Railway Journaly June 15, 1861. 



"station management. 



" Mr. Ivatts, of Waterloo Station, Liverpool, has just published a 
handbook on this subject, which is intended to be of use to agents as 
a manual of reference and instruction. Some book of the kind is cer- 
tainly much requiied ; and this, the first of its kind, although likely 
to have its imperfections more prominently pointed at than its usefulness, 
should be welcomed as a pioneer in the right direction. Among the 
thousand and one topics dealt with we venture on a sample which may be 
of value to others than office clerks : — * The sooner a letter or inquiry can 
be decisively replied to the better. Do what is asked at once, if it is 
reasonable ; if unreasonable, refuse decisively. Some correspondent clerks 
will bandy letters backwards and forwards for weeks, merely to put off for 
the moment looking for an old book, or the trouble of calling upon a 
trader, or thoroughly going into the case. This creates work for all con- 
cerned in the correspondence, even for the procrastinator himself. The 
matter has to be settled at last, and it may as well be done with credit, and 
in a way that involves the least labour and odium to, the station.' Com- 
mentators and revisers may follow at their leisure ; but, meanwhile, we 
advise every one in station employment or authority to make themselves 
acquainted with the contents of this unpretending but suggestive publica- 
tion." — RaihooAf TimeSf June 15, 1861. 
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ADVEKTISEMENT8. 



In the Press, and will shortly be Published, price 6d., 

THE ILLUSTEATED 

HANDBOOK TO THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

By Mr. ROBERT DODWELL, 

(District Engineer to the Magnetic Telegraph Company J 

Giving a popular EXPLANATION of the ELECTRIC and MAGNETIC TELEGRAPHS— 

the two Systems chiefly in use in the United Kingdom. 



LEE & NIGHTINGALE, 

SWIFT. COURT, CASTLE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

REPORTERS OF RAILWAY AND OTHER INVESTIGATIONS, COMMITTEE 

MEETINGS, TRIALS, &c. 
Special Reporters to the Electric and Magnetic TelegraphSy and Correspondents of 

the Leading Journals throughout the Country: — 



London Daily News, 
Express, 
Pubhc Ledger, 
Morning Herald, 
Standard, 
Morning Star, 
Dail^ Telegraph, 
Mimng Journal, 
Record. 
Musical World, 

Levant Herald, 

Liverpool Mail, 

Bradford Observer, 

Sheffield Independent, 



Belfast Whig, 

North Wales Chronicle, 

Manchester Guardian, 

„ Examiner and Times, 

Leeds Mercury, 
Birmingham Journal, 

„ Daily Post, 

Glasgow Morning Journal, 
Edinburgh Scotsman, 

„ Daily Review, 
Chester Chronicle, 

„ Courant, 
Warrington Guardian, 
Wigan Examiner. 



MATLOCK BATH, DEEBYSHIEE. 

THE 

NEW BATH HOTEL, 

PROPRIETORS, 

MESSR S, IVATTS & JOR DAN, 

The NEW BATH HOTEL is situate on the Natural Tuffa Terrace, in the most 
open part of the Valley. It is surrounded by its own Grounds, and commands the finest 
Views of the Grand and Picturesque Scenery for which Matlock Bath stands unrivalled. 

A SPACIOUS COFFEE ROOM 
In connection with the Family Hotel. 



There is a Large TEPID SWIMMING BATH on the Premises. 

EXCELLENT BTABLINO, POST HORSES, AND CABBIAOES. 



Matlock Bath is within pleasant Rides of Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, and Dove- 
dale. Twenty-two miles Arom Buxton, and by Train Fifteen minutes from Rowsley, and 
Eighteen minutes from Ambergate Station, Ten miles north of Derby. 

Return Tickets for Seven or Tioenty-eight Days are issued to Matlock Bath firom 
all the principal Stations on the Midland Line. 



The Omnibtjb belonging to the Hotel Mkets every Tbaim. 
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▲BVEBTISEMESTTS. 



TO EAILWAT OFFICIALS, 

IN CONKBCTION WITH THX 

R-A.ILTV'AY BENKVOILiKNT INSTITUTION-. 



ALLIANCE 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.G. 
ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, MARCH, 1834. 



Capital FIVE MILLIONS Stbrlino. 



BOARD OF DIRECTION. 

PRESIDENT. 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 



DIRECTORS. 



JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. 
CHARLES G. BARNETT, Esq. 
GEORGE H. BARNETT, Esq. 
BENJAMIN COHEN, Esq. 
JAMES FLETCHKR, Esq. 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES HELME, Esq. 



SAMPSON LUCAS, Esq. 

ELLIOT MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 

THOMAS MASTERMAN, Esq. 

J. M. MONTEFIORE, Esq. 

Sir A. DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart. 

L. N. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq., M.P. 

OSWALD SMITH, Esq. 

THOMAS CHARLES SMITH, Esq. 



Perfect Security. — Guaranteed by the large invested Capital and the personal respon- 
sibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders. 

LIFE DEP^TMENT. 

The Directors of the Alliance Company have made arrangements with the Rail- 
WAY Benevolent Institution under which Railway Officials may effect Assurances 
subject to Monthly or Quarterly Payments. Detailed particulars of these arrangements 
may be obtained at the Head Office ; at the Agencies of the Company throughout 
the Kingdom ; or on application at No. 101, Seymour-street, Euston-square, London, 
N.W., to Mr. T. Alfred Burr, the Secretary of the Railway Benevolent Institution. 

Moderate Premiums. — The Rates will be found generally reasonable ; and, for the 
younger ages, lower than those of many of the older and most respectable Offices. 

Participation in Profits. — The participating Assured wiU be entitled to Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per Cent., of the declared Profits applicable ^uinqueniually to the increase of 
the amount Assured, or to the reduction of future Premiums. 

Non-Participating Scales of iVemtMm.-r-Assurances may be effected at minimum 
rates of charge, without participation in Profits. 

Actual Service within the United Kingdom, in Artillery and Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's Policies. 

No Charge for Stamps or Medical Fees, the premium being the sole chai^. 

EIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Premiums of Assurance —The Premiums of Assurance on Fire are the 
same as those which are demanded by the first-class of Assurance Companies. 

Participation in Profits hy the Assured. — The Profits of the Fire Department 
appropriated to the Assured, are distributed at the close of each successive period of 
live Tears, in the form of a per centage on the Premiums which have been paid. 

liOsses by Lightning are made good. 

FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 

AOTUAEY AND SsChBTAAT. 

Alliance Assurance Office, 1, Bartholomew-lane, London. 



ADV15RTISEMENTS. 



NORTH BRITISH 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 



ESTABLISHED 1809. 



CHAIBMAN OF THB LONDON BOARD, 
SxB PETER LAURIE, Alderman. 



The Directors of this Company having recently concluded an arrangement with the 
Railway Benevolent Institution^ are NOW PREPARED to ISSUE POLICIES to 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS on most advantageous terms, receiving Payment of the 
Premium hy Monthly Instalments. 

A large numher of Insurances have already heen effected under this new and 
eoonomical system. 



Example .*->A Railway Officer, aged 30, can now securt 
£100 at Death for is. 4(2. per Month, 
£500 „ 2\s, Sd. „ 

These Payments will entitle him to a Share at every Distrihution of Profits. 



Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained on application either at the 
Company's Offices, in London ; or to T. A. Bubr, Esq., Railway Benevolent Institution, 
101, Upper Seymour-street, Euston-square, N.W. ' 

t 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
4, New Bank-buUdiniB, Lothbury, E.C. 



